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“The perfect martini? 
A couple of drops of scotch on top. 
And the perfect martini gin, 
Seagram's Extra Dry?’ 





Seagram Distillers Company, New York City. 90 Proof, Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled From American Grain. 
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Worth up to 
$29.85 at regular 
You merely agree to buy 
as few as four more cartridges within a year 
low Enjoy Great Tapes — at Great Savings! 
NOW. start a library of today's greatest Stereo 8 hits by 
nowned labels as RCA, A&M, Warner Bros.-7 Arts, Reprise, 
London, Atlantic, Atco, Mercury— in every music category. Just 
+ Start savings RIGHT NOW! Choose THREE tapes for only $4.95 
(worth up to $29.85 based on suggested manufacturers’ list 
one tape of equivalent value FREE for every two you buy at 
regular Club price (usually $6.95)—a 3344% average saving! 
guarantees you perfect tapes for one year after purchase, re- 
gardiess of label. 
your name; pay after you receive tapes and are enjoying them. 
+ Keep posted! Monthly SOUND TRACK brings news of over 150 
want this tape, do nothing—it will be shipped automatically. If 
you want other tapes, or no tapes, indicate your choice on the 
« Send no money! Just choose 3 of the 50 top-label hits shown 
here; we'll bill you $4.95 plus small shipping-service charge 
. or keep enjoying savings of one-third for 

years to come with no obligation to buy. res 
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look at these exclusive membership benefits: 
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+ All tapes guaranteed. The Club’s own Warranty unconditionally 
+ Enjoy a charge account! We'll open a “pay later” account in 
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ARCA STEREO 8 TAPE CLUB 


Spectacular Get-Acquainted Offer! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


MAIL TO: THE RCA STEREO 8 TAPE CLUB, P.O. BOX 26888, Lawrence, Indiana 46226 

Yes, please accept my application for trial membership in The RCA Stereo 8 Tape Club, 
and send me the 3 cartridges | have selected for only $4.95 plus smal! shipping-service 
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my trial membership after which | will get one tape of equivalent value FREE for every 
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“No matterhow 


any tickets | get, 


I can still drive 
as long as I live.’ 


If you think that the way to stop a dangerous 
driver is to take away his license, think again. It 
doesn't always work. 

For instance, og research project found that 
68% of those who had their license revoked con- 
tinued to drive ee 

Anc ather study showed 53.7% had been cited for 
new traf ic VIO lations whil e under revocation. 

Where do these facts leave us? They leave us 
with a desperate need to find a better answer. 

Maybe the answer is better law enforcement. Or 
driver rehabilitation. Or tougher driver licensing 
procedures in the first piace. Or universal driver 
training 

Or maybe it's a combination of all these ap- 
proaches. Such as The National Highway Safety 
Standards program 

But whatever the answer is, we had better find it 
quick. Because if we don't get the dangerous driver 
off the road, he may get us off the road. 

And the quickest way to get an answer is to write 
your state legislator and ask him what he's doing to 
stop the dangerous driver 

And if he doesn't have a good answer, demand 
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Let us give your belongings this kind of care when you move. 


Consider your lampshades, for example. We haps, but just one of the many “tremendous 


protect them inside special Mayflower car- trifles’ that make a Mayflower move best 
tons, lined with white tissue. And we handle for your belongings. We're in your Yellow 


them only by the frames. A little thing, per- Pages. Call us when you move long distance. 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October | 
KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Ad- 
mirers as varied as Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
Don Drysdale and Jack Benny participate 
with Roastmaster Alan King as “The Fri- 
ars Club ‘Roasts’ Milton Berle.” 


Thursday, October 2 

NET PLAYHOUSE (NET, 8:30-10 p.m.). An 
updated version of Carl Zuckmayer’s 1936 
movie, Rembrandt tells the story of the art- 
ist’s life through long years of sorrow 
and loneliness, when his paintings went un- 
sold and unwanted. With Richard Johnson, 
Jill Bennett and Terri Stevens. 


THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Out at her beach house, a free soul 
(Elizabeth Taylor) enchants a_ minister- 
headmaster (Richard Burton), and causes 
his wife (Eva Marie Saint) a lot of grief 
in The Sandpiper (1965). 


Saturday, October 4 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). Gold Cup Powerboat Race from 
San Diego, Calif., and National Para- 
chuting Championships from Tucson, Ariz. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
11:15 p.m.). A message written in hi- 
eroglyphics pulls Ancient Languages Pro- 
fessor Gregory Peck into a wild adventure, 
with Sophia Loren as part of the stakes 
in Arabesque (1966). 

N.C.A.A, FOOTBALL (ABC, 9:30 p.m.-12:30 
a.m.). Mississippi's Rebels meet Alabama's 
Crimson Tide at Birmingham, 


Sunday, October 5 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC, 12:30-1 
p.m.). Interview with Vice President Spi- 
ro Agnew. 

SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11:45 
p.m.). Splendid Edwardian adventure, with 
Stuart Whitman, Terry-Thomas, Sarah 
Miles and planeloads of other stars sky- 
larking their way through Those Magnif- 
icent Men in Their Flying Machines (1965). 

THE FORSYTE SAGA (NET, 9-10 p.m.). 
This dramatization of John Galsworthy’s 
sequence novel of a large, nouveau-riche 
English family begins in 1879, and carries 
them through 50 years—and 26 weekly in- 
stallments—of scandal, true love, success 
and misunderstanding. The series, with 
Kenneth More, Eric Porter and Nyree 
Dawn Porter, became a “national ob- 
session” in Britain, where it first played. 


Monday, October 6 

NET JOURNAL (NET, 9-10 p.m.). “Speak 
Out on Drugs” brings together eight 15-to- 
20-year-olds who talk about their expe- 
riences with marijuana, LSD and “speed” 
(amphetamine). Questions phoned in by 
viewers will be answered and discussed by 
an M.D., a lawyer and a psychologist. 


Tuesday, October 7 

FROM HERE TO THE SEVENTIES (NBC, 8:30- 
11 p.m.). The problems of today (race, en- 
vironment, hunger, overpopulation) and 
the concerns of the future (sexual per- 
missiveness, space, today’s youth grown 
up) are given serious consideration by 
twelve top news commentators, including 
John Chancellor, Chet Huntley, David 
Brinkley, Edwin Newman, Barbara Wal- 


* All times E.D.T. 
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ters, Elie Abel, Aline Saarinen. Actor 
Paul Newman is the viewer's guide through 
the thicket of subjects. 

CBS PLAYHOUSE (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). An 
original script by Earl Hamner, “Appa- 
lachian Autumn” stars Arthur Kennedy, 
Teresa Wright and Estelle Winwood. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


FORTY CARATS features Julie Harris as a 
40-year-old divorcee wooed by a lad in 
his 20s, while her teen-age daughter runs 
off with a widower of 45. 

PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM is Woody Allen's 
new comedy, in which he plays a woe- 
fully unconfident young man trying des- 
perately to be as successful with girls as 
his idol, Bogey. 


Off Broadway 


ADAPTATION—NEXT. Elaine May directs 
two of last season's funniest one-acters. Ad- 
aptation, which Miss May also wrote, is 
the game of life staged like a television 
game. Next, by Terrerce McNally, is about 
a middle-aged man undergoing a series of 
humiliating pre-induction examinations. 

NO PLACE TO BE SOMEBODY. Charles Gor- 
done has written a black panther of a 
play, sometimes tending toward melodra- 
ma, but always fierce and absorbing. 

TO BE YOUNG, GIFTED AND BLACK is a mov- 
ing and often amusing evening of read- 
ings and dramatizations from the works 
of the late Lorraine Hansberry. 

DAMES AT SEA. The cast is still tapping 
its way to stardom in this affectionate par- 
ody of the movie musicals of the "30s, 


CINEMA 


THE GYPSY MOTHS. Superficially a film 
about skydiving, The Gypsy Moths is in 
fact another investigation by Director John 
Frankenheimer into the nature and qual- 
ity of courage. If the story seems too slen- 
der and deliberate to bear its weight of 
rather sophomoric philosophy, there are 
many scenes—including a lengthy skydiving 
sequence—of individual brilliance. 

TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN. Woody Allen 
appears as a crook in this crazy crime 
flick (also directed and coauthored by 
him) that comes on like gangbusters. 

MARRY ME, MARRY ME. Claude Berri (The 
Two of Us) has directed another wistful 
film, this one about courtship, love and 
marriage in a French Jewish family. 

ALICE’S RESTAURANT. Arthur Penn has 
deepened and widened the scope of Arlo 
Guthrie's hilarious talking-blues record and 
transformed it into a melancholy epitaph 
for an entire way of life. Alternately 
funny and poignant, Alice's Restaurant 
may be the best film about young people 
ever made in this country. 

MEDIUM COOL is the most impassioned 
and impressive film released so far this 
year, Writer-Director-Cinematographer Has- 
kell Wexler’s loose narrative about a TV 
cameraman during last summer's Chicago 
convention fuses documentary and nar- 
rative techniques into a vivid portrait of 
a nation in conflict. 

THE WILD BUNCH. There are equally gen- 
erous doses of blood and poetry in this 
western directed by Sam Peckinpah. Tell- 
ing a violent yarn about a group of free- 
booting bandits operating around the Tex- 
Mex border at the turn of the century, 


Peckinpah uses both a fine sense of irony 
and an eye for visual splendor to es- 
tablish himself as one of the best Hol- 
lywood directors. 

STAIRCASE. There are two good reasons 
to see this film version of Charles Dyer’s 
play, and they are Richard Burton and 
Rex Harrison. Portraying a bickering, des- 
perate homosexual couple on the brink of 
old age, both men turn in their best 
screen performances in years. 

TRUE GRIT. At 62, John Wayne is still rid- 
ing tall in the saddle. Playing a hard-drink- 
ing but softhearted lawman in this corn- 
ball western comedy, Wayne proves that 
his nickname, “The Duke,” has never been 
more apt. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE EGG OF THE GLAK AND OTHER STO- 
RIES, by Harvey Jacobs. Bizarre urban 
fairy tales delivered with the kick and 
rhythm of a nightclub comedian. 

JESUS REDISCOVERED, by Malcolm Mug- 
geridge. The 66-year-old British cultural 
curmudgeon writes tellingly of the ways 
and means and meditations that led to 
his conversion to Christianity. 

FAT CITY, by Leonard Gardner. A _bril- 
liant exception to the general rule that box- 
ing fiction seldom graduates beyond the 
level of caricature. 

THE FRENCH: PORTRAIT OF A PEOPLE, by 
Sanche de Gramont. Only the cuisine 
comes off unscathed in this entertaining 
analysis vinaigrette of the French national 
character, 

BIRDS, BEASTS AND RELATIVES, by Gerald 
Durrell. Zoology begins at home, or at 
least that’s the way it seems to Natu- 
ralist Durrell, who recalls his boyhood in- 
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fatuation with animals and his family’s 
strained tolerance of some of the things 
that followed him into the house. 

THE COST OF LIVING LIKE THIS, by James 
Kennaway. An intense and coldly accurate 
novel about a man's coming to terms 
with two women who love him and the can- 
cer that is pinching off his life. 

DONA FLOR AND HER TWO HUSBANDS, by 
Jorge Amado. A sensuous tale of a vir- 
tuous lady and her conjugal rites—as vivid 
and cheerfully bawdy as Boccaccio. 

THE BIG LITTLE MAN FROM BROOKLYN, by 
St. Clair McKelway. The incredible life 
of Stanley Clifford Weyman, who cracked 
the upper crust by posing at various times 
as U.S. consul general to Algiers, a phy- 
sician and a French naval officer. 

FLASHMAN: FROM THE FLASHMAN PAPERS 
1839-1842, edited and arranged by George 
MacDonald Fraser. But don’t believe it 
for a minute, Though Flashman has fooled 
several scholars, it is actually an agree- 
able fictional takeoff on assorted British 
tales of derring-do in the days of the 
Empah. 

SHAW: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY (1856-1898), se- 
lected by Stanley Weintraub. Shaw never 
wrote one. But this paste-and-scissors por- 
trait fashioned from fragments of the 
great man’s work serves its purpose well 
enough. 

COLLECTED ESSAYS, by Graham Greene. 
In notes and criticism, the prolific nov- 
elist provocatively drives home the same 
obsessive point: “Human nature is not 
black and white but black and grey.” 

PAIRING OFF, by Julian Moynahan. The 
book masquerades as a novel but is more 
like having a nonstop non sequitur Irish 


storyteller around—which may, on oc- 
casion, be more welcome than well-made 
fiction. 

SIAM MIAMI, by Morris Renek. The tri- 
als of a pretty pop singer who tries to 
sell herself and save herself at the same 
time. Astoundingly, she manages both. 

THE YEAR OF THE WHALE, by Victor B. 
Scheffer. The most awesome of mammals 
has been left alone by literary men al- 
most since Moby Dick. Now Dr. Scheffer, 
a scientist working for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, writes of the whale’s life 
cycle with a mixture of fact and feeling 
that evokes Melville’s memory. 

MILE HIGH, by Richard Condon, The au- 
thors mania for mania is still evident. 
But this flawed novel about a man who in- 
vented, and then profited from Prohibition 
eventually settles into unpalatable allegory. 

THE FOUR-GATED CITY, by Doris Lessing. 
In the final novel of her Children of Vi- 
olence series, the author takes Heroine 
Martha Quest from World War II to the 
present. Then the meticulous, disturbing 
book proceeds into the future to dem- 
onstrate the author’s extrasensory con- 
viction that global disaster is at hand. 

THE END OF LIBERALISM, by Theodore J. 
Lowi. Much liberal policy but little lib- 
eralizing practice has characterized the 
U.S. Government for more than 30 years, 
says this University of Chicago professor, 
who argues for a dumping of pragmatism 
and political pluralism in favor of tough, 
well-planned and well-enforced Govern- 
ment standards, 

MYSTERIES OF EASTER ISLAND, by Francis 
Maziére. The brooding huge monoliths of 
Easter Island, 2,000 miles off the coast of 


a 


Chile in the Pacific, have held an abiding 
fascination for generations of archaeol- 
ogists. Maziére has new theories about 
the men who produced them and why, 
though the impact of his research is some- 
what blunted by the fact that boulder- 
size chunks were lifted from previous work 
by an obscure Capuchin priest named Fa- 
ther Sebastian Englert. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
. The Godfather, Puzo (1 last week) 
The Love Machine, Susann (2) 
Portnoy’s Complaint, Roth (4) 
Naked Came the Stranger, Ashe (5) 
. The Pretenders, Davis (6) 
The Andromeda Strain, Crichton (3) 
Ada, Nabokov (9) 
. The Goodbye Look, Macdonald (8) 
. The Promise, Potok 
. A Place in the Country, Gainham (10) 


NONFICTION 
1. The Peter Principle, 
Peter and Hull (1) 
. The Making of the President 1968, 
White (2) 
3. The Kingdom and the Power, 
Talese (3) 
4, My Life with Jacqueline Kennedy, 
Gallagher 
5. Between Parent and Teenager, 
Ginott (6) 
. An Unfinished Woman, Hellman (5) 
. Captive City, Demaris (7) 
. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (10) 
. Jennie, Martin (4) 
. Miss Craig’s 21-Day Shape-Up Program 
for Men and Women, Craig (9) 
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Left, is the SAAB 95 station 


wagon. Though nice and compact, it lets 
you haul half-a-ton of people or cargo. 


Next is the SAAB 96, the 
sedan that shames 
larger Detroit cars Axl 
for comfort, yet is 

right at home rallying 
with the sporty crowd. 


Recognize the third one? It’s the SAAB 
Sonett, the playmate of the year. Great on the 
pickup (zero to 50 in 9.1 seconds). 

Far right is the latest addition to the SAAB 
line, the sleek new SAAB 99, the car for those who 
want something racier and roomier. 

Oh, yes. That fast-looking job next to the 
SAAB 99 is the SAAB 35, one of today’s most 


Leasing And Overseas Delivery Plans Available 
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Awell-built Swede 
for every need. 


And they’re all named SAAB. 













advanced jets. 
What we learned building her went into build- 


ing our cars. Like aerodynamic design for less air 


SAAB car. 


drag. Dual diagonal braking systems. Built-in roll 
bars. And a lot more. 

The result: maximum performance, com- 
fort and safety in every 


The well-built Swede 


The only car in the world made by a manufacturer of advanced jet aircraft. 
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1/reasons 
why you should read 
psychology today 


Why words are the least important of the ways we communicate with each other. 
The sexual reason behind the popularity of natural childbirth. 

Why political leaders are constantly in danger of insanity. 

Why Asians make better politicians than Westerners. 

Do men need more recreation than women? 

What kind of parents do hippies make? 

Why it may be time to end the taboo against incest. 

The inferiority feelings of men who seek corporate power. 

What the schizophrenic is trying to tell us. 

Are campus activists rebelling against the system—or their parents? 
What your daydreams reveal about your ethnic background. 

Why do swingers tend to become impotent? 

Is it time to grant the right to commit suicide? 

Does a child think before he can talk? 

Why are today’s students attracted to violence? 

Are “hawks” sexually repressed? 

Are some men born criminals? 
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Want to learn what modern psychology has learned about people? Including you? Se a ey 


~ psyshology today 


P.O. Box 60461, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles, California 90060 


Until recently, that was quite an order 
Your choice would have been to plow through professional journals. Read 
weighty new books as quickly as they came out. Or trust the mass media 
where psychology is often sensationalized, distorted, oversimplified 
PSYCHOLOGY TODAY has changed all that 

PSYCHOLOGY TODAY is a new magazine that enables the educated layman 
to catch up with the social sciences. And keep up. With full coverage of all 
the different approaches to understanding the human condition. The view- 
points range from hard-core Freudianism to the newer behaviorists who, 
frankly, think Freud was all wet. 

It’s psychology the way you'd want it to be presented. Excitingly. Without 
tired jargon. No cliche-ridden definitions. And with contributions by many of 


Please send me my complimentary current issue of PSYCHOLOGY 
TODAY. | may keep my sample copy and owe nothing. However, 
unless | cancel, you may enroll me as a trial subscriber and send 
me the next 11 issues. Bill me after my subscription has started 
for just $6.00, my special Introductory rate—instead of the regular 
$10 annual price. 








the most famous names in the behavioral sciences—like Bruno Bettelheim, Name — ‘ = ———— - 
Albert C. Clark, Rollo May, Ashley Montagu, Car! Rogers and B. F. Skinner. aaa 
Send for a complimentary issue Address 










You can find out what PSYCHOLOGY TODAY is like—and 

learn a few things you may never have known before— 

without paying a penny. If you mail the coupon, we'll send 

you a complimentary issue of PSYCHOLOGY TODAY. 
There's no obligation. 
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LETTERS 





Meir and the Middle East 


Sir: I read your cover story [Sept. 19}, 
“Middle East: Toward the Brink.” 

Having just visited the Middle East, I 
found your story to be biased, one-sided, 
and completely accurate. As an American 
Jew, I thank you. 

ALAN KING 
Manhattan 


Sir: I'm disgusted with the news of the at- 
tacks on the Arabs. I'm not overlooking 
the raids of Al-Fatah, made across the Is- 
raeli border, but I admire them for at 
least putting up a struggle to keep their 
country intact. 

The Arabs are warm, kind, generous peo- 
ple. They do not wish to be the supreme 
power in the Middle East. They ask only 
for what belongs to them—that to which 
they are entitled. Their land, their coun- 
try, their pride. Is that not the reason we 
are in the Viet Nam war, so that the Viet- 
namese may keep what belongs to them? 

BarBarRA D. OWEN 
Columbus 


Sir: The trouble with the Israelis is that 
they are too damn decent and moral. 
Arabs are without scruples, and where it 
suits their purposes they break cease-fire 
agreements, employ paramilitary terrorists, 
plant bombs in marketplaces, hijack and 
shoot at Israeli civilian planes, kill Jews 
and their gentile sympathizers in Europe 
and America, enlist the use of U.N. agen- 
cies in their cause, and generally ignore civ- 
ilized conduct and international laws and 
norms. It is time that the Israelis also ig- 
nored international conventions and played 
the same immoral game. 
J. Ross 


Johannesburg, South Africa 


Sir: “A State Department official grum- 
bled, ‘When is Israel going to learn that 
it cannot shoot its way to peace?” Ah! 
When is the U.S. going to learn that we 
cannot shoot our way to peace in Viet 
Nam? Considering our Government's re- 
action to a small war 10,000 miles away, 
one shudders to think of what our re- 
action would be if we found ourselves in Is- 
rael’s position. Perhaps this unnamed of- 
ficial should be put in charge of our Viet 
Nam policy (if we had one). 
Bos WoopsibE 

Assistant Professor 
East Carolina University 
Greenville, N.C. 


Sir: That is a very good portrait of Is- 
rael’s Golda Meir, but there are two 
things missing: a broom to match her 
looks, and a swastika to show her true per- 
sonality and ideals. 

Francisco J. Peco 
Manhattan 


Peace Now! 


Sir: It has become increasingly apparent 
that President Nixon either ignores the 
fact or simply does not care that in- 
nocent Americans are dying by the doz- 
ens every day in Viet Nam. 

I wish there were some way to force Pres- 
ident Nixon to spend a few days at the 
overseas replacement station in Oakland, 
where he would have to watch dead Amer- 
icans from Viet Nam in plastic bags being 
unloaded from plane after plane, day af- 
ter day, week after week after week. 
Maybe he would then get the true pic- 
ture and realize that he could stop the suf- 


fering with the stroke of a pen. Perhaps 
then this realization would prompt him 
to do what he should have done long 
ago: to bring all the troops home now, 

STEPHEN M. SNow 
Salt Lake City 


Black v. White in Viet Nam 


Sir: In your article “Black Power in Viet 
am” (Sept. 19], you say that many of 
the blacks in Viet Nam regard the war as 
“white man’s folly.” This is not a white 
man’s war; it is a no man’s war. There 
should be no Americans, black, white or 
otherwise, in Viet Nam. The brown Viet- 
namese should fight for themselves. 
Davip Hutto 

Gainesville, Ga. 


Sir: Do you think the Viet Cong feel 
left out? Who can blame them for not 
wanting to negotiate when they can sit 
down and watch our side fight it out? 

BILLY WARNER 
Marquette, Mich. 


Sir: After just reading your article on 
Black Power in Viet Nam, I feel kind of 
sick. I've always been sympathetic to the 
Negro’s search for equal rights, but | 
thirk things are getting out of hand. 

You talk about how they feel when 
they see a Confederate flag flying around. 
Well let me ask you this. How do you 
think the whites like myself feel when we 
see Black Power flags or when we see 
them give their Black Power salute? | 
can tell you one thing, it sure doesn't 
make us happy. 

They can wear their hair in the Afro 
style, but I don't think I could get 
away with wearing my hair like my an- 
cestors did and I think my culture is as im- 
portant as theirs. They can organize 
their Ju-Ju and Mau-Mau_ clubs, but 
what would happen if whites tried to or- 
ganize a Klan or something? We both 
have the same principle but you see 
who gets away with it. 

You state that 52% of them would rath- 
er live in all-black barracks. Well what 
do you think would happen if I stated 
that I would rather live in all-white bar- 
racks when they started to move a Negro 
into my barracks? I would be called a rac- 
ist, a bigot, and many other things, but 
all you call the Negro is a brother who 
wants to be with his brothers, 

The blacks can study African culture if 
they want to, but they had also better 
get in touch with America’s culture, be- 
cause that’s where they will be stopped if 
they don’t. 

(Sot.) JouNn W. Dantes 
A.P.O. San Francisco 


Payments Not Deferred 


Sir: Your article “Nationalization in 
Zambia” [Aug. 22] brings out very clear- 
ly some of the dilemmas facing investors 
in that courtry in the light of President 
Kaunda’s recent move in asking the own- 
ers of Zambian copper mines to negotiate 
the sale of 51% of their shares to the 
state, 

However, you are unfair to the Zam- 
bian government when you state that 
“the final payoff could be delayed for dec- 
ades” because, you state, the compensation 
proposed by the Zambians could not pos- 
sibly exceed $5,000,000 a year from the 
two groups’ sales of copper. 

After royalty and tax payments to the 
Zambian government that last year to- 


taled $144 million from Roan Selection 
Trust alone, net income for the recent fis- 
cal year was $69 million. For the first 
nine months of that year the dividends 
were $21 million or 46% of net income. 
Therefore a very considerable capacity ex- 
ists for payment of dividends to both old 
and new owners, even after Zambia's very 
heavy taxation. 

IAN MacGREGOR 

Chairman 

American Metal Climax, Inc. 
Manhattan 


> TIME regrets that a transmission error 
in the correspondent’s report led the ed- 
itors to an incorrect conclusion, 


Euphoric Euphemisms 


Sir. After reading your Essay [Sept. 19] 
I couldn't help recalling my own expe- 
rience with Government jargon while sery- 
ing in the Peace Corps in Malawi. No- 
where else can a person be fired by being 
told he has been “selected out” or ~“‘de- 
selected.” If he is lucky enough to be 
sent overseas, he must never refer to the na- 
tives without calling them “indigenous 
host-country nationals.” 
Decmarieé P. Morra 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Sir: You failed to point out the type of 
euphemism that, at one time or another, in- 
fluences every American consumer. This 
is the “telling it like it isn’t” pricing meth- 
od used on most goods in this country. 

With the magical use of “9" (79¢, 89¢) 
and phrases such as; “Under $30" (mean- 
ing $29.95), the American shopper is per- 
suaded by advertisers and businessmen to 
buy items that “sound better” with these 
euphemistic changes. 

It is ironic that even linguists opposed 
to euphemisms are not free of deception. 
Mario Pei’s book is a euphemistic $6.95. 

Harry Scuutte IIL 
Westerville, Ohio 


Private Plane Plea 


Sir: Re your treatment of the recent mid- 
air collision near Indianapolis [Sept. 19): 
any vehicle traveling three times the speed 
of another must have that slower vehicle 
almost directly in front of it for an ap- 
preciable time prior to collision. That the 
crew of the Allegheny DC-9 failed to see 
the Cherokee in reported visibility of 15 
miles indicates nothing but lack of vig- 
ilance. The appalling tragedy is that in 
the last five cases involving an airliner 
and a private plane, the airliner has run 
down and destroyed the private plane 
from behind in clear weather. 
R. C. Jones 

Commercial Pilot 

Annandale, Va. 


Evangelical Enthusiasm 


Sir: Thank you for the excellent article 
on the U.S. Congress on Evangelism [Sept. 
19]. It was the fairest and most balanced ar- 
ticle on evangelicalism I have ever read 
in Time. I am convinced that the Evan- 
gelical wing of the church is now where 
the action is. 
Bitty GRAHAM 

Montreat, N.C. 


Sir: I have read Time for more than 30 
years. This was one of the finest pieces of 
interpretive journalism in the area of re- 
ligion that I have seen in all the years 
that I have been a reader of the mag- 
azine. It caught the heartbeat of the Con- 
gress. It was irenic, it was filled with 
factual information, and it was as fair a 
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presentation of evangelical life and thought 
as I have seen in many years. 
HAROLD LINDSELL 
Editor 
Christianity Today 
Washington, D.C 


Photo Flood 


Sir Lyndon’s half-million pictures [Sept 
19] average about one every ten minutes, 
day and night, for the time he was in of 
fice. No wonder he chose not to run—he 
sleepy And Lady Bird must 
have been tense as hell with Okamoto al 
ways watching 

Your figures have got to be exaggerated 

LEONARD KIMBALI 
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Burning Desire 


Sir: I was amused that I could not get 
through the article “Cold-Turkey Month 
{Sept. 19] without lighting a cigarette 

Lucy BERK 
Escondido, Calif 


Role Playing 


Sir: I have followed the William Buckley 
Gore Vidal fight [Sept. 12] for over a 
year. There is a solution! If Raquel Welch 
ind Rex Reed resign their roles as Myra 
and Myron Breckinridge, 20th Century 
Fox could then hire Buckley and Vidal to 
take their roles, It would be up to the mov 


The Viceroy, 19” (diag.) Admiral 
portable, available with matching 
decorator rollabout cart — at no 
extra charge. 
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iegoer to decide which of the two was play- 
ing Myra and which was playing Myron 

MICHAEL L. WayNt 
Los Angeles 


TiME on Tape 


Sir Our contact with the blind com 
munity indicates that many blind persons 
are unaware of the fact that the Science 
and Medicine sections of TIME are avail 
able to them on tape from Science for 
the Blind. This is true in spite of the 
fact that we have tried to notify the com 
munity through notices in Braille period 
icals and by direct mail to our own mail 
ing list. The blind people who receive the 
tapes have been enthusiastic 

Mrs. L. FULLER 

Associate Director 
Science for the Blind 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa 


Sensitive to the Touch 


Sir The Human Relations Institute meet 
ings [Sept. 19] were the most devastating 
and divisive experience to which black 
and white teachers could be subjected 
Touching, embracing or castigating persons 
with whom one has scarcely a passing ac 
quaintance does not improve human re 
lations or increase tolerance and under 
standing. In fact, educated, well-mannered, 
tolerant, sensitive teachers were repelled 
by such actions. Color or nationality had 
nothing to do with the distaste expressed 
by the majority of teachers and admin 
istrators attending 

Mary Louise REep 


Ann Arbor, Mich 


National Awards 


Sir: I not only deny that I have de- 
nounced the Panthers’ Los Angeles Free 
dom School [Sept. 12] as “brainwashing 


children to hate the white man”; I de- 
clare that if the Freedom Schools con 
stitute that organization's major program, 
the Panthers should be receiving national 
awards instead of national harassment 
It is inconceivable that anyone could be 
lieve today that black people need special 
programs to teach them to hate white peo- 
ple. For most of us, years of daily en- 
counters arrogant, exploiting whites 
are enough to teach us to hate 
BARBARA SOLOMON 
Associate Professor 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


with 


A Word from the Duke 


Sir: 1 want to thank you for putting 
“Old Ty” and me out there for every 
body to see [Aug. 8]; and my deep grat- 
itude for the thought and research that 
went into the article 

I say this in spite of your cursory, pa 
tronizing attitude concerning the political 
beliefs I espouse. The silent majority of 
the people in our nation are beginning to 


vote the way I think and to resent the 


care from cradle to grave” philosophy 
which your articulate liberal-left minority 
are smugly taking for granted as a way 





to political power in this country 
JOHN WAYNE 
Hollywood 
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T looks like Time, and in places 
even reads a little like Time. It 
feels like Time, and has about as 
many pages. There is the red-bor- 
dered cover with a slash across one 
corner, and the usual news sections 
from Art to WorLp. Actually, it is 
not Time at all, but a Harvard Lam- 
poon parody of Time, the third since 
1941. Some 500,000 copies of the 
Lampoon will go on sale this week 
across the nation. How to distinguish 
it from the genuine weekly news- 
magazine? It will cost $1. 

If parody is the sincerest form of 
flattery, Time is flattered indeed; it 
has come in for more than its share 
of parody since its birth in 1923. Im- 
itations have been done by such well- 
known writers as Wolcott Gibbs 
(1936) and Art Buchwald (1966), and 
by such distant institutions as the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand in South 
Africa (last spring). Why Time? “It 
is a universally recognizable mag- 
azine, a quality essential to any suc- 


- cessful parody,” explains Lampoon 


Staffer Douglas Kenney. “We needed 
Time's shotgun effect to take after 
American society.” 

Take after the Lampoon did, with 
such items as: 
> A Time-Lou Harris Poll on chang- 
ing morality that includes these find- 
ings: 1) Most Americans believe that 
“a white grocer who sells green to- 
matoes to a black customer is worse 
than a white Russian who sells red 
caviar on the black market,” and 2) 
“94% believed that if God had meant 
man to take drugs on the street, He 
wouldn't have invented drugstores.” 
> A TY Listings mention of “ ‘Copy 
Cat,’ a hilarious, gentle play about 
an almost human copying machine 
which befriends a lonely ghetto boy.” 
> A report in THE NaTION on the 
schedule for the Apollo 12 astronauts, 
whose five hours on the moon will 
“allow time to talk with the Vice 
President, the Chief Justice and the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare.” 


> A letter to the editor from a man 
who was withdrawing his earlier self- 
nomination for Man of the Year: 
“It is with deepest regret that I must 
ask you to disregard my letter of 
some months ago. A. Fortas, Wash- 
ington, D.C.” 





The Cover: Grease pencil and wa- 
tercolor by Edward Sorel. Carica- 
turist Sorel’s first cover for TIME on 
the leading candidate for mayor of 
New York City gives him one more 
opportunity to indulge a favorite pas- 
time: “Making faces at some sacred 
cows.” Earlier targets of his pointed 
pen have included Billy Graham, Car- 
dinal Spellman, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President Nixon and Frank Sinatra. 
Sorel’s depiction of New York may- 
ors past, present and possibly future 
is derived from Eugéne Delacroix’s 
painting of Liberty Leading the Peo- 
ple. On the left, gazing up at Pro- 
caccino, is Mayor John Lindsay. For- 
mer Mayor Robert Wagner lies de- 
feated in the foreground. The legs 
of the supine man at lower left may 
or may not be those of Republican 
Candidate John Marchi. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Nixon‘s Paradox 

Richard Nixon's way is the via me- 
dia. On almost every issue he has con- 
fronted since he took office, the Pres- 
ident has steered a middle course—or 
zigzagged from right to left in an effort 
to maintain a national equilibrium. Thus 
in his welfare package, Nixon made a 
gesture to the left by advocating a min- 
imum annual income and to the right 
by keeping that subsidy at $1,600 for a 
family of four, far below the poverty 
line, and insisting that recipients accept 
“suitable” employment or vocational 
training. He suggested tax reforms, but 
would prefer to maintain the oil-de- 
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AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


pletion allowance. He began calling 
home troops from Viet Nam, yet keeps 
the level of withdrawal so small that 
the actual U.S. military presence there 
is substantially unaffected. 

The President’s enthusiasm for this 
kind of metronomic statecraft found 
startling expression last week during 
Nixon’s first press conference in three 
months. Said he: “There are those who 
want instant integration and those who 
want segregation forever. I believe we 
need to have a middle course. és 
But what is the midpoint between Now 
and Forever? In mathematical terms, it 
is an absurd conception—dividing in- 
finity in half yields infinity. Richard 
Nixon might consider Zeno’s paradox: 
In perpetually moving half the distance 
between one’s present position and an ul- 
timate goal, one is condemned to never 
reach that goal. 


THE WAR 
Gathering Protest 


There was no reason for doubt left: 
President Nixon's eight-month period 
of relative immunity from criticism on 
the Viet Nam war was over. The op- 
ponents of the war came out spoiling 
for a fight. A freshman Republican Sen- 
ator, New York's conservative-turned- 
liberal, Charles Goodell, even had the 
temerity to introduce legislation asking 
the Congress to take the unheard-of 
step of cutting off all funds for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the war as of December 1, 
1970. Of course, there is virtually no 
chance for his measure to become law. 
But the proposal served to reopen de- 





PHILOSOPHER ZENO 
What is the midpoint between Now and Forever? 


bate on the war, largely muted since 
Nixon took office. 

Arkansas Senator J. W. Fulbright 
seized on Goodell’s initiative, which he 
called “ingenious,” to announce that he 
will resume war hearings in his For- 
eign Relations Committee. Two dozen 
Democratic Senators and Representa- 
tives tried to make the war a sharply par- 
tisan issue for the first time. They 
pledged their support of students who 
ure planning a national Moratorium Day 
of antiwar protest on Oct. 15. 

Such attacks did not yet mean se- 
rious congressional trouble for Nixon, 
nor did they necessarily indicate that 
the patience of much of the rest of Amer- 
ica had yet run out on the President. 
But Nixon seemed visibly on the de- 
fensive at his press conference. He blunt- 
ly dismissed the Goodell cutoff plan as 
representing “a defeatist attitude.” He 


said it would preclude any movement to- 
ward peace until that cutoff date, since 
“any incentive for the enemy to nego- 
tiate is destroyed if he is told in ad- 
vance if he just waits for 18 months, 
we'll be out anyway.” Nixon seemed 
goaded into insisting that he hoped to 
end the war even faster, although the 
goal he stated of being out “before the 
end of 1970 or the middle of 1971” ex- 
tends past Goodell’s deadline. “We're 
on a course that is going to end this 
war,” he declared. “It will end much 
sooner if we can have a united front be- 
hind our very reasonable proposals.” 
But Nixon did not convincingly explain 
how his course will achieve peace, or 
how an appeal issued in public for a fa- 
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PRESIDENT THIEU 


cade of unity could possibly have much 
effect on the watching North Vietnam- 
ese. In any event, last week’s outburst 
of criticism suggested that a united front 
on Viet Nam now is only a wishful 
thought. 

Kind of Micawberism. Perhaps the 
most serious voice in the new chorus 
of protest is that of Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Senator Fred Harris, 
who rallied Senators Edmund Muskie, 
George McGovern and Kennedy to a 
council of antiwar. They indicated that 
they will introduce resolutions express- 
ing the intent of Congress that the U.S. 
withdraw from the war as speedily as 
possible. “It is time to take the gloves 
off on Viet Nam,” said Harris, “I’m 
afraid that Mr. Nixon is rapidly losing 
the advantage he had by virtue of the 


continued on page 14 


Thieu: Determined and Defiant 


How does South Viet Nam's Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu feel about his 
own role in the U.S. debate over the 
war? In an unusually candid hour-long 
interview with Time Correspondent 
Marsh Clark last week, Thieu stoutly de- 
fended his government and insisted on 
its continuance at least until the elec- 
tions scheduled for 1971. Among the 
questions and answers: 


Q. Our side has been making con- 
cessions—stopping the bombing, rede- 
ploying troops, offering to let the Com- 
munists participate legally in political 
affairs in South Viet Nam. Do you 
think this has led to any progress in 
Paris? 

A. Up to now, I do not see any 
signs of progress. Why? I believe the 
Communists are convinced they cannot 
win this war. And so they are counting 
on the impatience of the American peo- 
ple. They are playing up to those who 
will accept peace at any price. 

Q. Do you believe that this strategy 
will be successful? 

A. I don’t know whether it will be suc- 
cessful or not, but I hope that Amer- 
ican public opinion will be patient. I 
think we have made enough concessions. 
I have made honorable proposals to 
end the war. And I believe I cannot do 
anything else without surrendering the 
country. 


Q. Two of the Communists’ main 
points are these; 1) there must be a com- 
plete withdrawal of American troops 
from Viet Nam, and 2) there must be 
a change of government in Saigon. First, 
do you think it is possible for Amer- 
ican troops to be withdrawn completely 
prior to a cease-fire? 

A. We feel capable of replacing you 
gradually. We are ready to do our best 
to replace your forces not in one year, 
but over a period of years. 

Q. But how long is this going to 
take? You say over a period of years. 
That scares Americans. 

A. You came here to help us repulse 
the aggressors. As long as we are not ca- 
pable of doing this by ourselves, you 
must remain to help us. 

Q. Can you conceive of any cir- 
cumstance in which you would agree 
to their demand for a change in gov- 
ernment? 

A. We must not fall into their trap 
to, in effect, overthrow ourselves. | do 
not see any circumstance in which we 
must change the government, except 
when the people of South Vict Nam 
say, “We don’t want Thieu and Vice 
President Ky any longer.” And if they 
don't want Thieu and Ky any longer, 
they have the opportunity to say so in 
the elections in 1971, 

Q. Can you conceive of any cir- 
cumstance in which there would be a 
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change of government before the 1971 
elections? 

A, I don't see any possibility. That 
is, unless the Americans withdraw all 
troops, refuse to furnish us ammunition 
and weapons, and cease altogether help- 
ing us fight the Communists. Then we 
could be overthrown by the Communists. 


Q. Do you see anything we can do 
to get negotiations moving? Some peo- 
ple mention de facto cease-fire. 

A. I don't believe this is a practical 
way. We would like to have frank ne- 
gotiations to settle the war, which will 
bring a solution to the conflict as a 
whole. A cease-fire is only the begin- 
ning step which leads to a real ces- 
sation of hostilities. We must not fall 
into their trap to have a cease-fire in ad- 
vance of a solution of the overall war. 
The Communists will exploit the cease- 
fire to strengthen their forces, to pro- 
mote the war. Instead of ending the 
war, you prolong it. 

Q. Going back to yourself, has the sug- 
gestion ever been made to you by the 
American Government that the only 
way to end the war is to have a new gov- 
ernment in Saigon? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you see any possibility that 
the pressure of public opinion in the 
U.S. to end the war might force the 
Nixon Administration to push for new 
leadership in Saigon? 

A. I must make this clear. The U.S. 
says it has come here to help the peo- 
ple of South Viet Nam determine for 
themselves their way of life. their choice 
of government. So you must not in- 
terfere in our internal affairs. 

Q. May I ask the question again: Do 
you see any signs or any possibility 
that American public opinion will force 
President Nixon to accede to the Com- 
munists’ demand that you and Vice Pres- 
ident Ky... 

A. Suppose the Americans would do 
so. Suppose President Nixon would do 
so. But you cannot force the South Viet- 
namese people to do so. 


Q. What you are saying, then, is that 
it is mandatory that your government re- 
main in power until replaced under the 
constitution? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Let us consider a hypothetical 
proposition. If someone came to you 
and said, “If you resign, I can guar- 
antee that peace will be restored and 
South Viet Nam will have the right to 
determine its own fate,” would you re- 
sign? 

A. I have no reason to resign. | am 
doing well. 

Q. What do you see now as the sce- 
nario of what will happen? 

A. We must continue to promote 
democracy, promote social reform, 


strengthen our nation in all fields. We 
will permit the men who are fighting 
against us to become full citizens un- 
der a liberal, democratic regime. What 
happens? They reject that. They con- 
tinue the war. They will lose the war. 
We want to stop the bloodshed. I don't 
believe in wars, ancient or modern. No- 
body could be more generous in of- 
fering solutions than we are toward 
people who have been killing the peo- 
ple of South Viet Nam for many years. 
We are ready to become friends from 
today, from tomorrow. 


Q. And you don't see the possibility 
that American public opinion, which ts 
very vocal... 

A. I hope, I request, that American 
public opinion will understand. I hope 
it will understand that we are not the in- 
vaders, We are the defenders. We have 
not invaded North Viet Nam. We have 
not asked them to replace Ho Chi Minh, 
Why should we change the government 
of Thicu-Ky, the legal government? They 
won't stop making demands after the 
overthrow of Thieu and Ky, You can 
put Mr. A or Mr. B or Mr. C in this gov- 
ernment, and this won't stop the de- 
mands. They are not trying to over- 
throw the man. They are trying to over- 
throw the legal government, because 
the legality is our strength. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, the Communists 
have told their people: “We have two 
goals to achieve—to repulse the for- 
eign aggressors, who are the Americans, 
and to overthrow the legal government 
elected by the people of South Vict 
Nam.” If we permit them to do that, 
then they have reached the ultimate 
goal. They won a war in Paris in 1954, 
not at Dienbienphu. And this time they 
are trying to win the war in Wash- 
ington, while they are losing it in Viet 
Nam. We must not let them continue 
to play this game. 

And if some day the Americans say, 
“We are withdrawing all our troops 
and leaving you alone,” do not believe 
that only Thieu and Ky will continue 
to fight on. Vice President Ky says that 
if a coalition government is put in Sai- 
gon, the army will overthrow it. I say, 
“No, not only the army but 17 millions 
of people will overthrow the coalition.” 
We will continue to fight until we win 
—or until we lose. 

Q. If the war went along as it does 
now, with the Communists keeping up 
the same level of hostilities but not in- 
tensifying the war, how long would it 
take before most of the American troops 
could be withdrawn? Are we talking 
about two years, five years? 

A. I have a very clear plan. If they 
don’t intensify? I can tell you that if 
you help us get ready to fight the en- 
emy, in 1970 we can replace the bulk 
of American troops in Viet Nam. 
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fact that he could say, ‘I didn’t start 
this war.” I'm very alarmed that he real- 
ly doesn't have a plan. His plan is a 
kind of Micawberism that maybe some- 
thing will turn up.” 

The reappearance of dissent in the 
form of demands for U.S. troop with- 
drawals, whether immediate or on a spe- 
cific timetable, reflects the war-weariness 
of a part of the U.S. public. In a sense 
that Nixon did not quite state, it does 
represent a form of “defeatism”—a 
widespread feeling that there is no clear 
way of forcing a peace settlement from 
Hanoi, but that the killing must stop 
and therefore the U.S. must pull out. 
On the other extreme, Nixon's plea for 
unity, while based on the valid notion 
that the war's real battleground has shift- 
ed to the field of U.S. public opinion, 
rests on the assumption that if the al- 
lies just hang on in South 
Viet Nam, the Communists 
will grow tired and seek a set- 
tlement—or the South Viet- 
namese army and government 
will grow strong enough to 
stand alone. What both views 
seem to exclude is the pos- 
sibility of finding a means to 
get the peace talks moving 
short of withdrawing abruptly 
or lingering indefinitely. 

The Administration propos- 
es to let South Viet Nam's fu- 





ture be determined by free 
elections, This would meet 
President Nixon's bedrock 


condition for peace: that the 
South Vietnamese people be 
permitted to choose their own 
government, free of iMposition 
by outsiders. It is a fine the- 
ory, and President Thieu sup- 
ports it. The trouble with the 
theory is that whoever organ- 
izes elections in Viet Nam wins 
them. Hanoi cannot be ex- 
pected to accept defeat at any 
elections the Thieu regime su- 
pervises—since the Commu- 
nists are not defeated now. 
No doubt the North Vietnamese would 
like to get the war over with too, but 
they simply have not been hurt enough, 
as far as anyone can tell, to make 
them accept a settlement that they would 
regard as negating their achievements 
on the battlefield. One avenue that per- 
haps offers some hope is for elections or- 
ganized by both sides with the help of 
outside observers. Thieu has offered to 
permit an international body and an elec- 
toral commission, including represen- 
tatives of the National Liberation Front, 
to supervise the elections, Thus far, the 
Communists have denounced that as 
“perfidious trickery,” apparently because 
it is too vague. It is more likely that 
they really do not yet feel politically 
strong enough to risk elections, no mat- 
ter how fairly conducted. 

Legalize the Realities. Free elections 
aside, what else can be done? There 
are a number of possibilities that can 
be tried. One is to push for what Cyrus 
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Vance, one of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration’s peace negotiators in Paris, calls 
“a standstill cease-fire.” This would be 
an agreement that all military forces 
would freeze in present positions and as- 
sume a defensive stance. The plan would 
also guarantee the Communists de fac- 
to political control over the areas of 
South Viet Nam that they occupy and 
ultimately. perhaps, a chance to clect 
representatives to a national Parliament. 
It would, in effect, legalize the realities 
of the military situation and amount to 
an uncontiguous partitioning of South 
Viet Nam, sometimes known as_ the 
“leopard spot” plan. But even if su- 
pervised by an international commission, 
as Vance suggests, it would require a 
high degree of cooperation between the 
bitter enemies. 

Another possibility is a coalition gov- 
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PICKING UP HIS MARBLES 


ernment in which the Communists would 
have a Share in ruling South Viet Nam. 
While Hanoi might accept that as a vir- 
tual victory, certainly the Saigon gov- 
ernment of President Nguyen Van Thicu 
views it as just that for the Communists, 
and will have none of it. Vice Pres- 
ident Nguyen Cao Ky recently declared: 
“The Americans are deluding themselves 
if they think they can replace this gov- 
ernment with another and then bring 
about a coalition. If the new government 
tried to make a coalition with the Com- 
munists, there would be a coup inside 
ten days.” Thieu agrees (see box on pre- 
ceding page). Moreover, as Henry Kis- 
singer wrote in Foreign Affairs shortly 
before he joined Nixon in the White 
House, “it is beyond imagination that 
parties that have been murdering and be- 
traying each other for 25 years could 
work together as a team giving joint in- 
structions to the entire country.” 

That leaves a possibility that some 


war critics raise, and one that is, now 
at any rate, anathema to officials in 
both Washington and Saigon: some kind 
of secret deal between the U.S. and 
Hanoi, in which the Thicu government 
would be replaced by a broader or neu- 
tralist government in return for a pre- 
viously agreed-upon peace settlement. 
The notion admittedly opens a Pandora's 
box of horrendous problems, but its ad- 
vocates argue that it is perhaps the one 
concession large enough to tempt Ha- 
noi into serious negotiating. It is also 
one that appeals powerfully to opponents 
of the war. 

The Dilemma. New York Congress- 
man Jonathan Bingham, for example, 
last week charged in a speech on the 
House floor that “the Thieu-Ky regime 
has been consistently trying to block 
any reasonable settlement in Viet Nam” 
because the two generals fear for their 
jobs. Congressman Bingham urged Nix- 
on to tell Thieu that “American boys 
will not go on dying to keep Mr. Thieu 
and Mr. Ky in power.” Thieu pro- 
voked his critics even more last week 
by insisting, right after President Nixon 
had held out hopes of ending the war 
in barely more than a year, that it may 
take “years and years” before the South 
Vietnamese army could do the jobs of 
all the U.S. troops. 

U.S. officials are quick to voice for- 
midable objections to any attempts to 
throw the Thieu regime into the bar- 
gaining for peace. The Thieu govern- 
ment is the only stable regime that 
Saigon has known since the death of 
Ngo Dinh Diem. It holds power under 
a democratic constitution that the U.S. 
labored mightily to bring into being. It 
has the legitimacy of an elected gov- 
ernment—and the solid support of 
South Viet Nam's military forces, still 
the most cohesive element in South Viet- 
namese society. There is no commanding 
figure ready to replace Thieu, except pos- 
sibly General Duong Van (“Big”) Minh, 
who appeals to a broader political spec- 
trum than Thieu but is not nearly so skill- 
ful—or bright—a leader. Any attempt 
to openly pressure Thieu to step aside 
now would probably create either cha- 
os or a countercoup, in which U.S. 
and South Vietnamese troops might 
even wind up fighting each other. 

Yet the dilemma remains: a negotiated 
peace does not seem readily at hand 
while Thicu and Ky hold power—and 
while Hanoi continues to insist that 
they must go. One possible answer may 
lie not in logic but evolution. It could 
come about as the timetable of U.S. 
withdrawals continues to unfold. At 
some point down the track, Thieu and 
Ky are likely to reach the conclusion 
that if they cannot live forever with 
Americans present to protect them, then 
they cannot operate without the Com- 
munists. When that point is reached, it 
may well be that something like an elec- 
toral or control commission, supervised 
by some outside nation like Japan, might 
become a far more interesting propo- 
sition for both sides. 
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I'll tell you who the average man is 
He's the guy works hard all day 
and maybe home too tired to 
move, but he has to moonlight anyway 
to pay his bills. He wants to educate 
his kids. He wants his neighborhood to 
be peaceful and clean. He doesn't have 
a doorman, His kids go to public schools 
He rides the subways and the buses 
He never burned his draft 
flag, and he never will. He tries to play 


who 
comes 


card or a 


the game ‘by the rules, and for that 
he's getting pushed into a corner, That's 
who the average man is 

HIS is an election year for New 


York City, and those words are the 
summons to the barricades, the social 
contract and tacit manifesto of the Dem- 
ocratic challenger for the mayoralty of 
the five boroughs of the fabled, trou- 
bled city. His name is Mario Angelo Pro- 
caccino, and he is a defiant little man 
who claims to speak for the angry little 
people—by far the voting majority 

who live and suffer life in New York 
For four years, Procaccino and those 
he seeks to lead have endured what 
they feel is a special form of outrage, 
over and above rising taxes and prices, 
crumbling services, strife-torn schools 
and all the other familiar ills of big-city 
America. That outrage is the administra- 
tion of Mayor John Vliet Lindsay, which, 
they feel, has ignored them in its undue 
preoccupation with the city’s blacks and 
poor. Lindsay liberals, by and large, are 
not merely for racial equality; they be- 
lieve that society's stepchildren must be 
given extra helpings of aid to repair the 
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LINDSAY BREAKING PARK GROUND 
Among the Beautiful People. 
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PROCACTINO HEARING OUT A CONSUMER 
Where prettiness is not useful. 


damage of past mistreatment. There is a 
personal edge to the bitterness of Procac- 
cino’s followers, for Lindsay seems to be- 
long to a world that his detractors say 
they can never enter—the world of Man- 
hattan’s. glittering East Side, of disco 
théques and penthouse parties, of pri- 
vate-school accents and what Procacci 
no, in a rare flash of genuine wit, once 
called the “limousine liberals.” Lindsay's 
riposte was to label Mario’s entourage 
“Cadillac conservatives.” In the view of 
their foes, Lindsay's forces loom as an al- 
liance of patricians and restive blacks 

the New Establishment in’ urban 
America—and Procaccino and his aver 
age man are out to destroy it 


Beyond the Boroughs 


least of all Mario (“Will 
you please stop calling me Mr, Pro- 
caccino?”), would dispute the Demo- 
cratic candidate's credentials to lead the 
revolt of the average man. He is as com 
mon as the machine clubhouse, a jour 
neyman politician who worked hard, if 
without special distinction, and waited 
his turn. As he insists on informing peo- 
ple on every street corner, he is “not pret 
ty"—a useful attribute, he feels, in his 
war with Lindsay and the Beautiful Peo 
ple. He wears electric-blue suits and wa- 


No one, 


termelon-pink shirts and in speech 
and gesture accentuates the ethnic 
His pencil-thin moustache and often 


quizzical expression make him look a 
bit like the late show's Leo Carrillo, 
sans sombrero, 

His gooey delivery and overly simple 
ideas sometimes obscure the fact, but 
Procaccino is on to something. When 
in 1965 he won election as city comp- 
troller—the city’s second most powerful 
office—it was fashionable for sassy re- 
formers to ask: “What is a Mario Pro- 
caccino?” His answer: a Mario Pro- 
caccino is a tough, shrewd operator 


who treated his average-man approach 
with a law-and-order veneer to beat 
four rivals in last June’s Democratic pri- 
mary. Now he is given a good chance 
to win the general election on Nov, 4 

There is an almost epic symbolism 
in the match of Procaccino against John 
Lindsay, who early in his four-year term 
was perhaps the most celebrated and 
promising mayor in the U.S. Tall, hand- 
some, flat-bellied, articulate with tongue 
and pen, popular with academics, big 
businessmen and show people as well 
as students and black slum residents, 
Lindsay represents the aristocratic rem- 
nant in local politics. As the liberal Re- 
publican who broke the Democratic hold 
on New York City, he was once touted 
as a future opponent to Robert Ken- 
nedy for the presidency. Only 47, he 
may yet have a national future, if as a 
prophet of innovative politics he re- 
gains honor in his own house 

So far has Lindsay fallen that he 
lost the Republican primary this year 
to a quiet, unassertive, almost unknown 
state senator, John Marchi; as a result, 
the mayor is running for re-election as 
an independent. Marchi’s victory last 
June makes the current campaign a 
three-cornered race, though the contest 
is primarily between Mario and the 
mayor. Procaccino started off far ahead, 
but his lead seems to be diminishing 
Marchi is a bit off to one side in the con- 
test, saying some of the same things as 
Procaccino, with more thought and less 
vehemence, and with a more tradition- 
ally conservative cast. His presence un- 
derscores the fact that the main issues 
in the campaign have almost erased 
party lines. The Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates have far more in 
common with each other than with the 
independent Lindsay, who in turn seeks 
votes from both parties. 

Though the contest involves factors 
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MARCHI IN LOWER MANHATTAN 


AL SATTERwHITE—cauEeas 


More at home in theology or philosophy. 


unique to New York, the city’s election 
is very much a frame in the national 
newsreel, Lindsay is the impatient man, 
the activist and agitator that Robert Ken- 
nedy became in his last year, the self- 
righteous, abrasive enemy of the way 
things are, who will make blunders and 
enemies but who will not placidly ac- 
cept society's faults. He wants to prove 
the very problematical thesis that big 
cities are governable, given enough cash 
and imagination. It is a bad time for 
such men because many whites feel 
that there have been too many con- 
cessions to blacks already—concessions 
that whites must pay for. The Amer- 
ican middle feels it is a victim of ex- 
cessively rapid change. Richard Nixon 
saw that last year. City politicians are 
not missing the point either. 


The Manhattan Arrangement 


The law-abiding American, in Nixon's 
phrase, is “fed up to here” with vi- 
olence. Procaccino also knows that large 
segments of the working class and mid- 
dle class are weary of idealistic reform- 
ers who somehow manage to cast the or- 
dinary white man in the fall guy's role. 
Even politicians who are not racist—as 
Procaccino and Marchi are not—can 
capitalize on this sentiment. Candidates 
can be swept into office solely on its 
strength. Circumstances vary from re- 
gion to region, but some of the same fac- 
tors appear. Thus Detective Charles 
Stenvig finds himself the mayor of Min- 
neapolis, and Sam Yorty was re-elected 
in Los Angeles for no other discernible 
reason than that his opponent was black 
and his constituents frightened. 

Discontent has weakened traditional 
political institutions and alliances. 
Unions and intellectual liberals are no 
longer at ease with each other. Party or- 
ganizations find it difficult to organize. 
Old loyalties fail to bind. Such volatil- 
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ity breeds accidental candidates, and 
Procaccino is a creature of circumstance. 
Lindsay's failures and the ugly mood 
of the city, far more than anything in 
Procaccino’s past record or present of- 
ferings, account for the Democrat's 
promising prospects. 

To anyone from beyond the Hudson, 
the Procaccino campaign must seem 
more than a little incredible. This is 
New York City, capital of New Pol- 
itics and glamour, headquarters of the 
national communications media, lair of 
sophisticates. Yet, here is Procaccino, 
57 and looking it, poor on television 
and ducking it when possible, suspicious 
of the press and at odds with it—here 
is the scion and heir of Old Politics, 
doing rather nicely by the estimates of 
adversary and ally alike. 

His New York is not the one seen 
by the visitor, not Broadway or Park Av- 
enue, not Greenwich Village or Har- 
lem. Procaccino lives in a suburban 
setting so far north in The Bronx that 
the city boundary runs through his back- 
yard. Marchi has a comfortable house 
in another outlying region, Staten Is- 
land, Lindsay is the Manhattan man. 
The differences are major. A man in 
the outer boroughs may work in Man- 
hattan, but he is no more a Manhat- 
tanite by temperament than ts a citizen 
of Omaha. Manhattan is heavily populat- 
ed by the East Side affluents, by poor 
blacks and Puerto Ricans, by youngish 
singles. Elsewhere in the vast, often 
dreary reaches of the boroughs, middle- 
class and working-class families pre- 
dominate. A transit stoppage or a heavy 
snowstorm that is a minor bother or 
even a chance for bravado and gal- 
lantry in Manhattan can bring near pa- 
ralvsis in some of the outlying sections. 

In last June’s primaries, both Pro- 
caccino and Marchi carried Brooklyn, 
Queens, The Bronx and Staten Island 





but lost Manhattan. Marchi entitled his 
campaign kickoff speech “The Forgotten 
New Yorker.” One of the catchy phras- 
es Procaccino uses repeatedly is “the 
Manhattan arrangement.” By that he 
means an alliance of the intellectuals, ed- 
itors, broadcasting executives, business- 
men and progressives of both major 
parties who oppose him. Lindsay, he 
says, is attempting to “pit the poor 
against the middle class, while he goes 
about the business of rebuilding Man- 
hattan for the select few.” Procaccino 
is waging the politics of class by the num- 
bers, knowing the white middle out- 
weighs the rest. Manhattan may be New 
York to the world, but the politician 
knows that Manhattan contains only 
1,600,000 residents out of a total city 
population of some 8,000,000. 


The Angry and the Threatened 


Procaccino’s average man and Mar- 
chi's forgotten New Yorker are of 
course political stereotypes. In flesh 
and blood terms, they are many pco- 
ple. Some live on meager incomes as 
pensioners, clinging to the frame hous- 
es that represent a lifetime’s work. “Peo- 
ple tend to forget,” says Marchi, “that 
there are many poor white people.” 
To the retired worker, or to the fam- 
ily living on $7,000 or $8,000 in the 
lower civil service ranks, a tax in- 
crease on their homes or an apartment 
rent rise is a grave threat to the sta- 
bility of a small, precarious world. Sec- 
ond jobs are common, credit purchases 
a necessity, a sense of financial se- 
curity almost impossible. 

The barber, the waiter, the cab driv- 
er, the factory worker may, with luck 
and overtime, gross $9,000 or $10,000 
a year, but the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics says that it takes $9,977 a year 
for a family of four to maintain a mod- 
erate standard of living in New York 
City, where the living costs are higher 
than in any large U.S. city except Hon- 
olulu. These people, like the highly 
skilled members of the craft unions, 
who can earn more when business is 
good, tend to live in communities where 
ethnic ties are still strong. Whether they 
occupy one- and two-family row hous- 
es or ranks of monotonously alike apart- 
ment buildings, working-class families 
take pride in an orderly environment. 
They readily feel threatened by popu- 
lation shifts that change the makeup of 
their schools, road projects that cut up 
their neighborhoods, public housing 
projects that bring in welfare recip- 
ients. Like any citizens, they would like 
more and better amenities and services: 
a new school, park or playground, better 
transportation, sewage or public health 
facilities. But it is in Harlem that a 
large, new hospital just opened. It is pro- 
grams aimed at helping blacks and Puer- 
to Ricans that seem to monopolize the 
attention of public officials. 

In New York political terms, the con- 
struction worker, the policeman, the tele- 
phone repairman already buy Mario 
Procaccino’s brand of politics. They 
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leave the Democratic Party only when 
it swings too far to the liberal side, and 
Procaccino has not done that. He also 
seeks to include behind his average- 
man barricade another, more elusive seg- 
ment of the population—typified by the 
schoolteacher, the junior accountant, the 
shopkeeper, the middle-income lawyer 
or engineer who chooses to work for 
the government. 

These professionals and small busi- 
nessmen are often the sons or grand- 
sons of immigrants, often the first of 
their families to have graduated from 
college or to have accumulated enough 
capital to become modest entrepreneurs. 
They have status but are not secure in 
it. They have aspirations for the good 
life but not quite enough income to 
achieve it. They cannot afford private 
schools for their children, and the pub- 
lic schools in many of their neighbor- 
hoods are bad. They cannot tolerate 
crime; yet it keeps rising. They are 
open to liberal approaches, but the city 
has had liberal administrations of one 
kind or another for as long as they can 
remember while conditions have grown 
worse. 

They are aware of the Negro’s plight 
and sympathetic to it theoretically, but 
in practice they wonder if the black is 
not demanding too much. They might 
not think of themselves as Procaccino’s 
average men, but they are just as an- 
gry. Particularly they are angry at John 
Lindsay. One taxi driver, taking a Ppas- 
senger in from the airport, was cut off 
by an aquamarine Cadillac driven by a 
clean-cut, Ivy League type. “Damn it,” 
the cabbie moaned, “they all look like 
Lindsay.” A couple of college girls gath- 
ering signatures for Lindsay nominating 
petitions on a street corner were ap- 
proached by a young man who seemed 
to want to sign. “These for Lindsay?” 
he asked, When assured they were, he 
urinated on the papers 


Serious Student 


By Procaccino’s self-serving criteria, 
he has more in common with the com- 
mon man than either Marchi or Lind- 
say. Marchi's parents were Italian im- 
migrants also, but of slightly higher 
standing than Mario's. Marchi’s father 
came to this country as a scenery de- 
signer, later went into the wax-fruit busi- 
ness. Young John was educated in Cath- 
olic schools and became a moderately 
successful lawyer, In the state senate, 
Marchi, 48, heads the influential com- 
mittee on New York City affairs. While 
he is a serious student of government, 
he is more at home discussing theology 
or philosophy than politicking. 

Mario was nine when the Procaccinos 
arrived, and his first occupation as a 
boy was straightening nails for re-use 
in his father's shoe-repair shop, But he 
and his two brothers overcame the lan- 
guage barrier, poverty and discrimina- 
tion against “guineas” to gain success. 
One became a physician, one an en- 
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Mario in Motion 


TIME Correspondent Frank McCul- 
loch traveled through the boroughs of 
New York City with Mario Procaccino, 
Here is his report on a day with the 
candidete 


HE Astoria neighborhood of Queens 

is just across the East River from 
Manhattan, but an ocean away in tem- 
po and texture. Things move a bit slow- 
er here; pedestrians wait for the signal 
light before crossing. Steinway, a com- 
mercial street in the working-class area, 
could pass for the main avenue of a de- 
caying Middle West town. On this stage, 
all parts of the overture sound simul- 
taneously: an ersatz locomotive clangs 
and toots; an accordionist squeezes out 
The Sidewalks of New York; a sound 
truck emits the appropriately upbeat 
Buckle Down Winsocki. 

Out of a station wagon step Pro- 
caccino and his two running mates. The 
crowd is friendly, the candidates cheer- 
ful, the encounter an instant success. A 
woman approaches, gray, wrinkled, an- 
cient. “I voted for him,” she says of 
John Lindsay. “But I hate him. I hate 
him! You got to get him out of there.” 
Procaccino replies with his customary 
vehemence: “I got news for you. We 
are going to get him out. But I want to re- 
mind you of why you voted for him. Be- 
cause he’s pretty, that’s why. Now I'm 
not pretty. But I'll tell you something 
else: I keep my promises.” 

e 

Apart from the scarcity of Negroes 
in the crowd, there is nothing tangible 
to suggest the campaign’s racial un- 
dertones. But here, as at other stops, a 
white citizen gets the candidate's ear, 
whispers urgently. Procaccino steps back 
and says: “Listen, I just want you to 
Know that as far as I'm concerned, 
each man in this city is as good as any 
man.” The leader and entourage sweep 
down the street. Procaccino stops at a 
pizza stand, buys wedges for himself 
and his running mates. Nibbling from 
his left hand, shaking with his right, he 
continues without missing a voter, get- 
ting tomato paste on his suit or egg on 
his face, Procaccino used to be known 
for his gaffes—as, for instance, telling 
an audience that a political ally of his 
“grows on you, like cancer”—but he is 
more circumspect these days 

On the way to the next stop, Pro- 
caccino sinks into the car seat. “I tell 
you, fella, this is the tough way to do 
it. If | had the money, I wouldn't do it 
this way, but I don’t have any choice.” 
When the conversation turns to his rec- 
ord and Lindsay's, he recalls that he 
has been in the public employ for 25 
years. “I challenge you to tell me what 
mistakes I made in those 25 years.” 

In Jackson Heights, the people are bet- 
ter dressed, younger and even friendlier 
than in Astoria, Procaccino’s right 
thumb is swollen and painful. The 
crowd pushes, pats, pummels him. He 
is near exhaustion, but enjoying him- 





self. “Sometimes,” he says once he is 
back in the car, “I don’t think I'm 
going to be able to make it.” He is 
asked why, in view of the wear and 
tear, the enormous problems of the job, 
his wife’s reluctance about his running, 
is he making the race. “I guess it goes 
all the way back to how I was raised 
in Italy. We grow up there respecting 
Our parents and our priest and our teach- 
ers and our officials. To be a leader of 
any kind was to be respected. So when 
La Guardia gave me a chance in 1944 
to become an assistant corporation coun- 
sel, I never thougitt twice. Public ser- 
vice gets in your blood,” 
_ 

The final stop in the day’s effort is a 
club where Queens District Attorney 
Thomas Mackell is to give a cocktail 
party for Procaccino. But there has been 
a foul-up in the schedule; Procaccino 
has arrived two hours early and is dis- 
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PROCACCINO FAMILY IN FRONT OF HOME 


inclined to wait. His entourage is in- 
vited in for a drink. “Mackell going to 
pay for this?” Procaccino asks. Assured 
that refreshments are indeed on the miss- 
ing Mackell, the candidate suddenly 
snaps his fingers. “As long as I've got 
the night off,” he announces, “I'll take 
the wife and daughter out to dinner.” 
He finds a pay telephone and is about 
to dial when he notices that a reporter 
is watching him. “You're the one from 
Washington, aren't you? What's the mat- 
ter, the President of the United States 
doesn’t do things this way?” Then he 
gets through to Marie and tells her not 
to cook dinner, he'll take her and Ma- 
rierose Out to eat in New Rochelle 
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gineer, and Mario a struggling young 
lawyer. He claims today that anti-Ital- 
ian discrimination denied him jobs with 
big law firms, despite a creditable rec- 
ord at Fordham Law School, For a 
while he subsisted by answering court 
calendar calls for other attorneys for a 
$1 fee. But virtue and hard work were re- 
warded, as Procaccino recalls it. Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia heard him address 
a war-bond rally and arranged for an ap- 
pointment to a $3,500-a-year post in 
the city’s legal department. When La 
Guardia’s administration gave way to 
the Democrats, Procaccino became a 
party worker for the new regime and 
prospered. One administrative job led 
to another and eventually he 
was given a minor judgeship. 
In 1965, needing a Bronx Ital- 
ian for ethnic symmetry, the 
party drafted him to run for 
comptroller, 

Lindsay, the son of an in- | 
vestment banker, is Ivy League. 
While not rich, the mayor is 
part of what passes for the gen- 
try. Procaccino’s wife Marie is 
a suburban-oriented homebody; 
Lindsay's wife Mary makes the 
social scene. The Lindsays are 
boosters of the lively arts, of- 
ten appear at opening nights 
and art exhibits. To promote 
what are called “happenings” 
in the parks, Lindsay is not 
above leading a bicycle brigade. | 
To Procaccino and other so- | 
bersides, that typifies the de- 
spised Fun City syndrome. Pro- 
caccino is striving, however; 
two years ago, he treated his 
daughter, Marierose, to a de- 
but at the International Deb- 
utantes Ball. 


Lindsay's Record 


Differences of style and per- 
sonal background, and even the 
malaise evident nationally, 
hardly account for all of Lind- 
say’s current troubles. Rather, he is in 
part a victim of his own promises and 
record. He won election pledging “to 
make our city great again, the Empire 
City of the world.” The new mayor 
promised leadership and he tried to pro- 
vide it by taking on challenges that 
most of his predecessors had shirked. 
Lindsay accepted the vice-chairmanship 
of the Kerner Commission and was 
one of its most active members. He be- 
came one of the leaders in the Urban Co- 
alition. In New York City, he walked 
the ghetto streets in successful search 
of rapport with blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans; few white politicians can match 
Lindsay's ability to get through to the 
disinherited and to the young. He 
brought in a promising group of urban 
experts to head his departments and 
made plans to reorganize the city’s bu- 
reaucracy-ridden government. 

“What went wrong?” asks Mitchell 
Ginsberg, head of Lindsay’s Human Re- 
sources Administration. “Our biggest 
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mistake was that we thought we could 
change things overnight. We were all 
so committed, so eager. We just thought 
we could do too much.” 

Lindsay has been a visible, courageous 
chief executive who is always willing 
to put his prestige on the line for what 
he believes is right. His frequent tele- 
vision appearances, the heavy coverage 
of his activities in the newspapers, his re- 
fusal to fob off responsibilities on oth- 
ers, have invited personal blame for 
whatever goes wrong. 

Plenty has. Lindsay set out to tame 
the tough civil service unions and to pre- 
vent threatened strikes by public em- 
ployees; such strikes are illegal in the 
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Cadillac Conservatives 


Part of the panoply of every political candi- 
date’s campaign is his list of endorsements—those 
citizens of repute, substance and renown who are 
willing to lend their names to his cause. Both Lind- 
say and Procaccino have provided TiME these names 
of their more prominent supporters: 


FOR LINDSAY 


FOR PROCACCINO 
Prof. Howard Adelson 


Bill Blass Ear! Brown 
Herbert Brownell John Burns 
Bennett Cerf Emanuel Celler 


Norman Cousins 

Angier Biddle Duke 
Thomas K. Finletter 
Rocky Graziano 

Helen Hayes 

Dustin Hoffman 
Senator Jacob Javits 
Mrs, Fiorello La Guardia 
Ethel Merman 

Sidney Poitier 

Walter Reuther 
Franklin 0. Roosevelt Jr 
Gloria Steinem 

Frank Sinatra 

Barbra Streisand 

Cyrus Vance 


Meade Esposito 
James A. Farley 
Jack Fuchsberg 
Bert Gelfand 
Lawrence Gerosa 
Hulan Jack 

Rabbi Wolfe Kelman 
Nicholas Kisburg 
Andrew Mulrain 
John Murphy 
Bernard Relin 
Paul Screvane 
Louis Stulberg 
Harry Van Arsdale 
Moe Weinstein 
Joseph Zaretzki 





state. Instead, he and the city suffered 
through a numbing series of strikes, 
starting with a transit stoppage on his 
very first day in office. Since then, san- 
itation workers, teachers, welfare-depart- 
ment employees and others have also 
struck, To prevent still more stoppages, 
Lindsay has been compelled to make ex- 
tremely high wage settlements. 

Like many big cities, New York tee- 
ters on the edge of bankruptcy. Lind- 
say imposed a measure of rationality 
on fiscal operations by ending reckless 
borrowing to cover operating expenses. 
But he also increased spending by 75% 
and imposed a municipal income tax, 
giving New York City residents the high- 
est taxes per capita in the country, The 
increase has not produced many tan- 
gible improvements in public services, 
Most of the money has been consumed 
by inflation, by the civil service wage set- 
tlements and by a nearly 200% in- 
crease in the cost of welfare assistance 
to the poor. During the Lindsay years, 


welfare has replaced education as the 
city’s biggest single expense, now to- 
taling $1.5 billion, or 23% of the $6.5 
billion budget. The number of people 
on relief has doubled, to roughly 1,000,- 
000, and although city officials contend 
that the rate of increase is now slowing 
appreciably, this is scant consolation to 
the wage earner of moderate means 
who knows that one out of eight New 
Yorkers is getting welfare help. “Work 
is the answer to an awful lot of the prob- 
lems we have here,” says Procaccino typ- 
ically, “just plain hard work.” 

If welfare is a constant annoyance, 
crime is a chronic menace. Lindsay in- 
creased the size of the police force and 
+ appointed as police commis- 
sioner Howard Leary, a highly 
civilized career cop who has 
helped guide the department 
into a relatively smooth rela- 
tionship with blacks. Lindsay 
has also designated city hall 
aides to maintain close and con- 
tinuing communications with 
the city’s several Negro and 
Puerto Rican communities, 
heading off trouble before it be- 
gins. These measures, plus 
Lindsay's self-appointment as 
ambassador to the ghettos, have 
helped keep New York free of 
major racial violence during the 
past four years. Yet crime 
—black crime in the eyes of 
most whites—continues to pose 
the threat that Candidate Lind- 
say decried in 1965. 


The School and Racial Crisis 


If the 1966 transit strike was 
Lindsay’s Bay of Pigs, contin- 
uing school troubles and ethnic 
tensions have been his Viet 
Nam. The overriding aim of 
his administration, particularly 
during his first three years, was 
to assuage the bitterness of the 
city’s black citizens. In doing 
so, he managed to increase 
white resentment and fears. The first 
test came in 1966 when he tried to or- 
ganize a civilian review board to hear 
complaints of police brutality. Lindsay 
was cast in the role of a softie trying 
to shackle honest cops; the review-board 
referendum was defeated. A less stub- 
born, less self-righteous politician might 
have gotten the amber-light message. 
Lindsay did not. 

The city’s immense public school sys- 
tem (more than 1,000,000 pupils) was 
unwieldy and unresponsive to those it 
served. Lindsay wanted to decentralize 
control of school affairs, to give neigh- 
borhoods more of a say in running 
their schools. The idea was particularly 
attractive to the ghettos—but it led to 
a disastrous battle. In one Negro dis- 
trict, the predominantly Jewish teachers’ 
union and the local board got bogged 
down in a dispute over job-security pro- 
cedures. The fight soon turned ugly as la- 
tent hostility between Jews and blacks 
gushed to the surface. The union suc- 
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cessfully struck the entire system for 
36 school days. The stoppage—the sec- 
ond in two years—was Lindsay's big- 
gest single failure, and he himself ac- 
knowledges his responsibility for it. City 
hall just did not seem to grasp the com- 
plexities of the dispute or to understand 
the depth of the animosities involved. 
“Intelligence was very hard to get,” Lind- 
say says today. “The information that 
we were getting at the time was ter- 
rible.” A new decentralization plan de- 
vised by the state legislature is now to 
be tried. 


The Jewish Vote 


The school debacle damaged Lindsay 
cruelly. Marchi says he decided to run 
because of the strike: “It was a di- 
saster. Decentralization became a word 
for anarchy.” To Procaccino, it was a 
case study of the elite’s failure to com- 
prehend the middle classes. Even some 
of Lindsay's aides acknowledge that city 
hall tended to take the middle class for 
granted, “You can't dictate to people,” 
says Procaccino, “You've got to be a 
healer, a mediator. When there's trou- 
ble, you step in and take care of it, but 
you don’t go around trying to stir it 
up. I'm very fortunate because God gift- 
ed me with the ability to talk to peo- 
ple.” To many Jews, the school strike 
and related troubles were evidence that 
Lindsay was willing to do anything to 
placate black militants, even those with 
anti-Semitic leanings and even if it 
meant damaging the educational system. 

Jewish hostility toward Lindsay is 
ironic on three counts. Jewish Democrats 
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GREENWICH VILLAGE DURING 1968 GARBAGE STRIKE 
Cleanliness may be more important than poetry. 


and independents attracted by his pro- 
gressivism provided his winning margin 
four years ago. He was then and is 
again this year running on the ticket of 
New York’s Liberal Party, which is pre- 
dominantly Jewish. Many of his closest 
aides and associates are Jewish. All this 
is logical for Lindsay. Jews tend to be at- 
tracted to reformist causes. And in New 
York, though they constitute roughly a 
quarter of the city’s population, they 
amount to about a third of the elec- 
torate. Jews vote in proportionally larg- 
er numbers than other groups. 

Jews do not necessarily vote as an eth- 
nic bloc for their own, or even for the 
Democratic Party, to which most of 
them belong. This year Lindsay has 
been booed and heckled in some Jew- 
ish neighborhoods outside Manhattan 
His campaign strategists, acknowledging 
that the Jewish vote is the key to the elec- 
tion, detect in opinion samplings an ab- 
normally large undecided element. Yet 
it is here and among Negroes, who rep- 
resent about 14% of the electorate, 
that Lindsay must get heavy support if 
he is to be re-elected. The non-Jewish 
working-class vote was never a source 
of strength for him. 

Lindsay has been trying desperately 
to mend middle-class fences. After his 
defeat in the Republican primary he re- 
verted momentarily to high-flown calls 
on conscience, charging that the Mar- 
chi and Procaccino victories meant that 
“the forces of reaction and fear have cap- 
tured both major parties in our city. 
They offer two candidates who appeal 
to fear, who appeal to the worst in- 
stincts in man.” Now Lindsay has moved 
toward massaging the middle rather than 
assaulting it. 

Although both Procaccino and Mar- 
chi have obviously benefited from white 
backlash, neither is a racist. Further, 


the white voters whom Lindsay needs 
are not in the mood to have their con- 
sciences addressed. Jews, in particular, 
feel that for many years they have sup- 
ported legitimate Negro demands by vot- 
ing for liberals and financing civil rights 
causes. It was all very well for Lindsay 
to be one of the most assertive mem- 
bers of the Kerner Commission and 
for his aides to take as gospel the com- 
mission's key argument: that white rac- 
ism is at the root of much urban tur- 
moil. Except for the intellectuals and 
the ultra-liberals—who are already Lind- 
say supporters—most white New York- 
ers do not accept that contention. Mar- 
chi says that the commission report 
was “useful.” But he adds: “Unlike some 
other people, I feel no personal sense 
of guilt. I have no personal hang-up 
about it. My parents were eating spa- 
ghetti in Italy, remember.” Procaccino, 
when asked last week if he agreed with 
the commission's racism argument, re- 
plied: “Absolutely not, although I re- 
alize that there have been instances of 
discrimination. We have to have some- 
one in office who can understand what 
it is like to be discriminated against.” 
What this attitude ignores, of course, is 
that blacks face handicaps not suffered 
by earlier under-class groups. Further, 
as long as they remain submerged, most 
of the city’s problems will be insoluble. 


Antiwar Sentiment 


Lindsay's strategy in these circum- 
stances is to prove that he really is 
mindful of middle-class and working- 
class needs, that he is politically in- 
dependent, that he is still a rallying 
point for the forces of good govern- 
ment. Many prominent Democrats have 
come out for Lindsay, and he has en- 
dorsed the candidacies of a number 
of Democrats running for local office 
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who have so far remained uncommitted 
to him. Rather than emphasizing tra- 
ditional street campaigning and set 
speeches, Lindsay has been using the 
perquisites of office to make points. 
He has been appearing at ground- 
breaking ceremonies and assorted ded- 
ications, visiting police precincts, at- 
tending meetings of Jewish groups. He 
also attacked the Viet Nam war for 
what must be the hundredth time, ap- 
pealing to the antiwar sentiment that 
runs high among New York’s Jews. To 
Procaccino and Marchi, Viet Nam is 
not a proper city issue. 

In recent weeks, the mayor has an- 
nounced a variety of improvements in 
city services, including stepped-up po- 
lice patrols and accelerated garbage 
cleanups. One press conference was ar- 
ranged to allow the mayor to be pho- 
tographed with a rabbi on one side, 
the police commissioner on the other 
and a row of uniformed police com- 
manders in the background. Procaccino, 
too, knows where the votes are. Any 
Democrat in New York starts with a 
huge advantage because his party's en- 
rollment outnumbers the Republican 
and fringe-party membership by 3 to 
1. Defections from the Democratic left 
are a serious threat to Procaccino, but 
there are still plenty remaining in 
the center, Lindsay is on the left, he 
charges, and Marchi is on the right, 
“And in the middle, there am I, 
a moderate, progressive Democrat,” Pro- 
caccino says happily. “That's where I 
am and that's where I'll stay.” 


Mario's Strategy 


He does not accuse the mayor of be- 
ing too friendly with blacks; he blames 
Lindsay's policies for causing “an up- 
surge of anti-Semitism.” He decries the 
nightstick approach to crime, but he 
wants teen-agers accused of violent 
crimes to be treated like adult offenders, 
and he wants narcotics addicts swept 
from the streets and held without bail 
when possible. He is skeptical about 
school decentralization. When accused 
of racism, he explodes: “That's the dirt- 
iest thing I've seen done in a long time.” 
When he uses the term “law and order,” 
he insists, “The words are not shorthand. 
They do not stand for something else. We 
simply must live under the rule of law. 
Violence never works.” Lately he has 
tried to get away from the image of be- 
ing a one-issue candidate by presenting a 
series of position papers. 

The statements are unexceptionable. 
But they are also open to a variety of in- 
terpretations. When he talks about “one 
standard for everybody” in today’s con- 
text, it can sound like an argument 
against what some whites consider to 
be preferential treatment for Negroes. 
When he talks about abuses of the 
welfare system, most whites see black 
and brown, which is not completely 
unjustified, 

Last spring Procaccino adroitly cap- 
italized on the revolt by Negro mil- 
itants that temporarily caused tuition- 
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LINDSAY IN HARLEM 
Pinning hopes on a blitz. 


free City College to close. To many 
whites of modest means, who regard 
the school as an indispensable social-eco- 
nomic ladder, the Negro demands for 
wholesale admission of blacks meant 
lowered academic standards and less 
room for whites. City College Alumnus 
Mario Procaccino brought a court suit 
to compel the city to reopen the in- 
stitution. It put him in the favorable po- 
sition of using respectable means to 
stand up to the radicals. He scored 
points across the board with this bit of al- 
literative class propaganda: “City Col- 
lege is what New York is all about. It 
has always had more heart than Har- 
vard. It has always been more real 
than Yale. It has always had more pur- 
pose than Princeton. That school is the 
soul of our city.’ Lindsay, of course, is 
a Yale man, and he probably has the 
Ivy League vote anyway. 

Procaccino never tires of life-style 
comparisons. “Mr. Marchi,” he says, 
“does not fit into this category of peo- 
ple that have to work with their hands, 
with the sweat of their brows and so 
forth.” He tries to portray Lindsay as 
an effete jet-setter: “A clean neighbor- 
hood is more important to people than 
poetry reading.” That, presumably, was 
a crack at Lindsay’s narration of the 
text accompanying a performance of 
Aaron Copland’s Lincoln Portrait. “1 
am not one of the select few,” Pro- 
caccino insists. “I am not one of the 
Beautiful People.” 

Because many beautiful—and rich 
—people are for Lindsay, he will be 
able to outspend both of his rivals. 
That is one reason why the mayor may 
well win re-election after all. Much of 
the money is expected to go into a TV 
blitz in the campaign’s last few weeks. 





Also, Lindsay has attracted thousands 
of young volunteer workers who are can- 
vassing the city, Gene McCarthy-style, 
on Lindsay’s behalf. And despite the 
charges and countercharges between the 
Lindsay and Procaccino camps over rac- 
ism—Marchi calls both his adversaries 
“rhetorical muggers"—the tension that 
was so evident a few months ago may 
be decreasing. If it continues to case, 
so will anti-Lindsay sentiment. 


More Emotional 

Procaccino’s durability as a person- 
ality is questionable. Lindsay, for the 
most part, has shucked his own stiff pug- 
nacity for the duration of the cam- 
paign at least. He is speaking quietly 
and candidly about his own record and 
the unfinished business at hand. He has 
also managed to put the more emo- 
tional Procaccino on the defensive in 
some respects. The comptroller has had 
to spend a good deal of time explain- 
ing why he preferred not to debate on 
television; last week he finally accepted 
the challenge. He has had to deny re- 
peatedly that he is racist. He has had 
to defend his emotionalism—he wept 
when announcing his candidacy—and 
replies that Moses, Jesus, Lou Gehrig 
and Joe Namath all were emotional. 
His statements suffer from a poverty of 
ideas and often boil down to a vague as- 
sertion that Lindsay's good intentions 
have disturbed the peace and that what 
is really needed is a reversion to the sta- 
tus quo ante of the twelve Wagner 
years, but Robert Wagner himself has 
so far refused to endorse Procaccino, 
Even some of the most orthodox Dem- 
ocrats feel that he may lack the stature 
to be mayor of New York. 

Lindsay is not offering a raft of new 
ideas either. He stands on the goals he 
has already set, acknowledges that the 
city still has vast problems that cannot 
be solved with its own resources, ad- 
mits his mistakes and says that he has 
learned from them. Yet, quite apart 
from style, personality and particular is- 
sues, there is a fundamental difference 
among the candidates. Marchi thinks 
that the mayor's office has too much 
power, that authority should be spread 
more evenly among the branches of 
city government. Procaccino takes a tra- 
ditional view that the mayor should be 
more of an umpire among competing in- 
terests than a principal actor. Lindsay, 
above all, is an unreconstructed activ- 
ist. “When I took office,” he said the 
other day, “I thought a mayor in this 
day and age had to conduct experiments 
and take risks. He was going to be the 
most unpopular man in town.” 

The prediction turned out to be all 
too accurate. That fact allows Mario 
Procaccino to say of his average vot- 
ers: “They're with me now. It’s up to 
the other two to try to take them away 
and I don’t think they can do it.” Lind- 
say does think he can do it, and his 
drive is strong. “This is where it's hap- 
pening,” he says. “This remains the big- 
gest challenge in the U.S.” 
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THE SENATE 


A Vote for Moderation 

The U.S. Senate is a cave of winds re- 
decorated as a 19th century gentlemen's 
club. No matter what wrenching chang- 
es the nation has undergone, the Sen- 
ate retains its lacquered snuffboxes. 
Among the more insistent traditions has 
been the conservative leadership of the 
Republican Party. In the past 20 years, 
the post has been held by such stal- 
warts of the right as Nebraska's Ken- 
neth Wherry, Ohio’s Robert A. Taft 
and California’s William F. Knowland. 

Everett Dirksen, did not, of course, 
quite fit the mold. He took many di- 
verse positions in his long career. Last 
week the postwar pattern of conser- 
vatism was all but broken. The Sen- 
ate’s 43 Republicans gathered beneath 
the ornate crystal chandeliers of the 
G.O.P. Conference Room to elect Dirk- 
sen’s successor as minority leader, They 
chose Pennsylvania’s Senator Hugh 
Scott, 68, a moderate liberal of the East- 
ern Establishment. Then, three hours 
later, the same band of G.O.P. Sen- 
ators who accomplished that feat com- 
bined to give Scott's old job as as- 
sistant minority leader to Michigan's 
Robert Griffin, 45, a moderate only 
slightly to the right of Scott. 

Double Bugaboo. Thus in one day 
the ideological furniture on the minority 
side was considerably rearranged. Both 
Scott and Griffin represent industrial 
states with large labor, urban, black 
and ethnic constituencies. Neither, of 
course, is anything like a social radical, 
and both have voted often enough for 
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battles at the Democratic Convention 13 months be- 
fore, the happenings that attended the opening of the 
trial of eight protesters last week were child's play. Twen- 


ty-seven were arrested and 
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19 injured during skir- 
mishes with police outside Chicago's Federal Building, 
where the eight radicals are being tried on charges of con- 


conservative causes. Scott and Griffin 
supported the President on the ABM. 
Last year Griffin led the Senate fight 
against Abe Fortas’ appointment as 
Chief Justice. Both Senators have gen- 
erally subscribed to the President's Viet 
Nam policies, although Scott has been 
anxious for accelerated troop withdraw- 
als. Both Scott and Griffin are liberal 
on civil rights. Last June, Scott at- 
tacked the Administration's positions on 
voting rights and school desegregation 
guidelines. During the 90th Congress, 
he voted less than half the time with 
the conservative Senate coalition 
Scott's Republicanism is ecumenical. 
“There is room enough within the par- 
ty for traditional conservatives, progres- 
sives, moderates and liberals,” he says. 

Both are skilled political operators 

-which partly accounts for their suc- 
cess last week. Most of the Senate's 
conservative G.O.P. was aligned behind 
Dirksen’s son-in-law, Howard Baker of 
Tennessee. Working against the 43-year- 
old Baker, however—even among such 
conservatives as Idaho's Leonard Jordan, 
Utah’s Wallace Bennett and North Da- 
kota's Milton Young—was the senatorial 
tradition of seniority. 

Scott, who served as G.O.P. national 
chairman from 1948 to 1949, had been 
in Congress since 1941—except for two 
years after he lost an election—and in 
the Senate since 1959. Baker came to 
the Hill only in 1967, after he was elect- 
ed Senator. Another element favoring 
Scott was the fact that his elevation 
would leave open the whip’s post, which 
was coveted by several of his colleagues 
“I got hit,” said Baker afterward, “by a 


spiring to foment riots at the convention. Only 
1,000 demonstrators appeared. Some carried a mon- 
umental papier-maché pig. Yippie Leader Abbie Hoff- 
man, one of the defendants, performed a cartwheel for 
cameramen outside the Federal Building. Since the pro- 
ceedings are likely to take at least three months, they 
may yet provoke less frolicsome encounters 


double bugaboo—the seniority system 
and the proliferation of whip candi- 
dates.” Scott won by 24 to 19—the pre- 
cise vote he had predicted. 

No Docility. The importance of the 
Scott-Griffin victories was that they 
demonstrated a new cohesion among 
G.O.P. liberals and moderates. After 
Scott's election, his supporters gathered 
during a luncheon recess in the office 
of Ohio’s Freshman Senator William 
Saxbe. There were five candidates for 
whip: Baker, Gri'tin, Moderates James 
Pearson of Kansas and Jack Miller of 
lowa, and Texas Conservative John 
Tower. Miller dropped out, and the 14 
moderates and liberals agreed that if ei- 
ther Pearson or Griffin failed early in 
the balloting, the group would vote en 
bloc the next time for the one with the 
higher tally. Thus when Pearson's score 
sagged on the second of three ballots, 
all of his supporters switched to Grif- 
fin, electing him by 23 to 20 over 
Baker. 

There was much about the outcome 
of both elections that ought to disturb 
Richard Nixon, even though he main- 
tained strict neutrality throughout the 
leadership battle. Contributing to Hugh 
Scott’s victory was the fact that Baker 
suffered substantially because his young 
colleagues were disturbed by his un- 
questioning allegiance to the White 
House. Scott undoubtedly will lead 
many Administration fights in the Sen- 
ate. But he will be anything but docile. 
In his first vote as minority leader last 
week, in fact, he sided against Nixon 
by voting for a plan to broaden the Ad- 
ministration’s food-stamp program 





about 
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Toward Confirmation 


Opposing his nomination to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, liberal members. of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee embar- 
rassed both Judge Clement Haynsworth 
Jr. and his sponsors when they charged 
the South Carolina jurist with conflict 
of interest. Their disclosures about his 
business connections and stock purchas- 
es raised serious questions about Hayns- 
worth’s judicial ethics, shook the con- 
fidence of his supporters and gave his 
opponents an unexpected advantage in 
their fight to prevent his confirmation. 
But as hearings on Haynsworth’s ap- 
pointment concluded last week, it be- 
came obvious that the liberal advantage 
had been only temporary. 

Spokesmen for civil rights groups 
and labor unions paraded before the 
committee to attack Judge Haynsworth’s 
record on integration and labor-man- 
agement cases. William Pollock, general 
president of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, said that Haynsworth was 
part of a “conspiracy.” The aim, said Pol- 
lock, was to limit the rights of workers, 
Samuel Tucker of the N.A.A.C.P. blast- 
ed Haynsworth’s “persistent hostility” 
to the Constitution’s promise of racial 
equality. Eight of the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ nine Negro members en- 
dorsed a statement opposing confirma- 
tion. They said it would “unequivocally 
tell black people that the one signif- 
icant route for peaceful resolution of so- 
ciety’s racial injustices , . . is gradually 
being phased out.” 

Remote Relationship. Despite the ve- 
hemence of these attacks, Clement 
Haynsworth's ultimate confirmation 
seemed more assured than ever. The crit- 
icism of his decisions impressed only 
those Senators who were already op- 
posed to the nomination, while the 
judge’s explanation of his financial in- 
terests satisfied many who had been con- 
cerned. Haynsworth convinced waverers 
that his participation in one case—in- 
volving a company that did business 
with a firm in which he had an interest 
—was justified on the grounds that his 
relationship was remote. He blamed his 
purchase of stock in the Brunswick Corp. 
while its case was still technically un- 
der litigation on a simple lapse of mem- 
ory. The case had been settled more 
than a month before he bought the 
stock, and he had forgotten that the de- 
cision had not yet been announced. 

Some questions of ethics will linger 
for a while, and not a few Senators 
wish that President Nixon had sent them 
another nominee. Indiana's Birch Bayh 
and other liberals are at work digging 
into possible new conflict charges. But 
the most determined of Haynsworth’s 
opponents now expect that the Judiciary 
Committee, which may vote this week, 
will recommend confirming the appoint- 
ment. Haynsworth may not have his Su- 
preme Court seat in time for the Oct. 
6 opening of the court's fall sitting, but 
even the opposition to his appointment 
believes that after a floor debate the Sen- 
ate will approve his appointment. 
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ELLA JEAN SCOTT 


SAMUEL SAIKIN & WIFE 


Surgery to erase the memory. 


CRIME 


Between Father and Son 

When police first recovered the body 
of 18-year-old Ella Jean Scott from a 
grave on a Chesterton, Ind. farm last 
February, their chief problem lay in de- 
ciding which of two conflicting stories 
to believe. According to slim, handsome 
Joel Saikin, 25, his tather Samuel, 49, 
had murdered the go-go dancer in his 
Chicago warehouse and enlisted his son’s 
help in disposing of her body. Accord- 
ing to the elder Saikin, Joel was the 
girl’s killer. Joel passed a lie-detector 
test, and the authorities put papa on 
trial for murder, But after hearing all 
the evidence in a Chicago courtroom 
last week, a jury of nine men and 
three women concluded that the truth 
was past finding out. 

Different Kind of Affection. The 
crime was as bizarre as it was mysti- 
fying. The younger Saikin testified that 
the trouble began in the spring of 1967, 
when he brought the girl, whom he 
planned to marry, down to the farm to 
meet his family. At first, he said, his fa- 
ther loved Ella Jean “like a daughter-in- 
law.” Later, the elder Saikin developed 
a different kind of affection for the pret- 
ty but not too bright girl, who had man- 
aged to cram a lot of living into her 
short life. Before the end of the sum- 
mer, the father was escorting Ella Jean 
to her room cach night where they 
would give each other “rubdowns.” He 
was also checking on Ella Jean's back- 
ground. Upon discovering that she was 
married to Air Force Sergeant Samuel 
Mumma, he brought her estranged 
husband to Indiana for a successful 
reconciliation. 

Ella Jean and her husband left the 
farm and, by Joel’s account, he had no 
contact with her until later that fall. 
Then the girl, who had again left her hus- 
band and was dancing in Las Vegas 
under the name “Tina Mumma,” called 


and told him that she was returning to 
Chicago for an operation that would 
erase her memory. The day after she ar- 
rived, the elder Saikin appeared at the 
Indiana farm and told his son that he 
had shot the girl as she knelt on the ware- 
house floor. Joel then helped him bury 
her body. 

Samuel Saikin denied everything. 
Taking the stand in his own defense, 
he said that he had brought Ella Jean 
to Chicago in an attempt to patch up 
her marriage. When she arrived, he met 
her at the airport and took her to his 
warehouse. Early next morning, they 
drove to the farm, awakened Joel and 
drove along the Indiana Toll Road so 
the two could talk before returning to 
Chicago to drop off Ella Jean's lug- 
gage. He waited in the car while Joel 
and the girl entered the warehouse. Jocl 
returned alone, he said, and admitted 
having killed Ella Jean. 

Unresolved Conflict. The trial failed 
to resolve the conflict between the two 
accounts of the murder. Prosecution wit- 
nesses confirmed that Samuel Saikin 
had threatened both Joel and Ella Jean, 
and two recalled his mentioning the sur- 
gery to blot out her memory. But the de- 
fense was just as strong. One witness 
said that Joel had complained about 
his father and promised “to get even” 
with him. More important, a gas-sta- 
tion attendant placed the two Saikins 
and the girl together on the Indiana 
Toll Road and produced a credit-card 
slip to confirm the identification. 

Although entertaining —_ reasonable 
doubts as to whether the elder Saikin 
was the killer, the jury was plainly con- 
vinced that he was somehow involved 
in the crime. It found him not guilty 
of murder, but guilty of conspiring to ob- 
struct justice by hiding the girl's body. 
State’s Attorney Edward Hanrahan has 
no plans to prosecute Joel for his part 
in the case, and the verdict precludes 
any further action against his father. 
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Have “10,000 life insurance...then 
get your money back when you retire. 





ei. ay ae 
, ’ ; Hal Stanley likes to eat his cake and have it, too. So he owns 


Allstate's new *‘Money-Back"’ Life Insurance policy that 
covers him until he’s 65—then refunds the full amount of 
the annual premiums paid, less any payment fees. 


New, from Allstate— 
the company that 

makes life a lot easier for 

the young family man. 


In every young-married budget there always seems to be at least 
two places to put every dollar. 

The trick comes in using money well—especially the few dollars 
you can set aside for family protection. It’s a double problem: 
not enough life insurance, not enough savings. 

There's a new kind of Allstate policy that can help a young 
family on both counts—the Allstate *‘Money-Back”’ Plan. 

If you qualify, you can buy a policy in less than 
five minutes—without a physical examination. It's 
available in two sizes: $5,000 and $10,000, and there's 
a limit of one policy to a customer. 

See an Allstate Agent at an Allstate office or 
at Sears. Or he'll gladly come to your home. 

Talk to the “‘good hands"’ people. 


You're in 
good hands 
with Allstate. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois 
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WEST GERMANY: 





SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ BRANDT 


OULD West Germany's Socialists 
make it? As some 35 million vot- 
ers went to the polls throughout the Fed- 
eral Republic this week, that was the 
most intriguing question of all, The 
basic choice was between a party that 
promised to abide by the tested ways 
of the past and one that offered a 
more innovative approach to the fu- 
ture. In the five general elections since 
World War II, West German voters un- 
failingly opted for security, a penchant 
that has given two decades of unbro- 
ken rule to the Christian Democratic 
Union of Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger. 
As the current campaign unfolded, how- 
ever, it seemed that many West Ger- 
mans might be ready for something 
new. For the first time since 1930, the re- 
vitalized Social Democratic Party of 
Foreign Minister Willy Brandt appeared 
to have a real chance of gaining pow 
er, But, as the returns began coming 
in, Socialist hopes sagged. Once again, 
the Christian Democrats emerged as the 
dominant party in West Germany. 
Puberty Manifestations. According to 
the computerized projections, the Chris- 
tian Democrats drew 46.6% of the vote 
and probably will win 245 of the Bun- 
destag’s 496 seats, the same as in the 
1965 elections. The Social Democrats 
attracted 42.3% of the ballots and 
picked up 20 new seats for a total of 
222. Still their performance fell short 
of some optimistic expectations. The 
big losers were the Free Democrats, 
who had sought to transform themselves 
from a conservative into a liberal par- 
ty; with only 5.6% of the vote, they 
lost 20 seats and wound up with only 
29. The far-rightist National Democrats, 
whose presence in the campaign re- 
vived unpleasant memories of Ger- 
many’s Nazi past, failed to win the 
required 5% of the vote necessary for 
representation in the Bundestag. 
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Though the Christian Democrats and 
Socialists have been partners for the 
past 33 months in the black and red 
Grand Coalition, the campaign accented 
their deep differences. In fact, during 
the campaign’s final week, a dispute be- 
tween the two major parties threatened 
to unsettle not only German financial af- 
fairs but the world monetary system as 
well. Betting on an upset victory by the 
Socialists and the prospect of a re- 
sulting upward revaluation of the mark 

which the Socialists favor—specula- 
tors flooded West Germany with nearly 
$600 million in foreign currency in 
three days. Kiesinger sought to stem 
the speculation by closing the money ex- 
changes until after the election. Two 
days before the balloting, Brandt and 
Kiesinger agreed that, regardless of the 
outcome, the value of the mark would re- 
main unchanged—"“for the time being” 
at least. 

There was no truce on other fronts. 
Winding up his campaign in the pop- 
ulous Ruhr, Kiesinger played on his fa- 
vorite theme: “Hold fast to success.” It 
has great appeal for middle-aged, mid- 
dle-class Germans. Kiesinger received 
the loudest applause whenever he spoke 
about his determination to deal effec- 
tively with student disorders (“We will 
put the wire-pullers of the riots out of 
business”). He also did well when he ap- 
pealed to sentimentality (“I regard my- 
self as the heir and executor of the will 
of Konrad Adenauer”) and to pride in 
Germany's prosperity (“The modern 
Germany is here before our eyes”). But 
Kiesinger, who is 65, offended many 
young Germans by dismissing their pro- 
test movement as nothing more than a 
“political puberty manifestation.” On 
policy toward the Communist nations, 
Kiesinger stood by his party’s old hard 
line, refusing to make any new con- 
cessions to the Soviets. 


A VICTORY FOR SECURITY 





CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS’ KIESINGER 


General Accommodation. The So- 
cialist candidates were younger and more 
flexible. “We will create the modern Ger- 
many” was their slogan, and they di- 
rected their campaign mainly to po- 
tential new supporters—restless mem- 
bers of the middle class, white-collar 
workers, Catholics and younger voters. 
Economics Minister Karl Schiller, a wit- 
ty former professor who has emerged 
as West Germany’s most popular pol- 
itician, Won votes among the young by 
ordering security guards to admit them 
to overcrowded rally halls, “Let them 
sit on the floor!’ he cried. 

Willy Brandt, who in the past waged 
informal campaigns, was more aloof, be- 
fitting his position as Foreign Minister 
in the Grand Coalition. He impressed au- 
diences by alluding to his high stand- 
ing in diplomatic circles. On relations 
with the Communists, Brandt advocated 
at least partial diplomatic recognition 
of East Germany, renunciation of claims 
to former German territory now held 
by Poland, and a general accommo- 
dation with the Soviet Union. 

Coalition Choices. Under Constitu- 
tional procedures, West German Pres- 
ident Gustav Heinemann, who last July 
became the Federal Republic's first So- 
cialist head of state, later this week 
will call on Kiesinger to form the gov- 
ernment that will guide the country 
into the 1970s. Kiesinger will have two 
choices. He is most likely to invite the 
Socialists to enter into another Grand 
Coalition with his party. Kiesinger could 
also try to form a so-called “little co- 
alition” with the Free Democrats. Hav- 
ing failed as a liberal party, the Free 
Democrats might be happy to return to 
the conservative fold. In any event, the 
tone and thrust of West German pol- 
itics once again will be decided by the 
party that has promised to give them 
“no experiments.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Closer to “Normal” 

For weeks, newspapers and radio 
broadcasts were filled with vituperation 
against Alexander Dubéek and the rest 
of Czechoslovakia’s liberals. Ever since 
the Soviet invasion 13 months ago, the 
country’s progressive leaders have had 
their influence stripped away gradually 
Now, plainly, the regime’s conservative 
rulers were ready for the step that they 
had delayed for fear of popular reaction 
—a wholesale purge. When the 180 
members of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party assembled last 
week in the ornate baroque Spanish 
Hall overlooking Prague, the whole 
country knew that their first order of 
business was to pronounce sentence 
against the men who had sought to 
give Czechoslovak Communism a_ hu- 
man face. The only question was how se- 
vere the sentences would be 

Neo-Stalinist Label. The first signs 
were anything but optimistic. At week’s 
end Premier Oldfich Cernik’s entire 29- 
man Cabinet was dissolved. Cernik, one 
of the first of Dubéek’s allies to make 
amends with pro-Moscow conservatives 
after the invasion, was ordered by the 
Central Committee to form a new gov- 
ernment. Its membership, announced 
this week, reflected the hard-liners’ vir- 
tually total control. The purge extended 
to the local political level; the Prague 
city party committee was stripped of 
every remaining Dubéek loyalist. Five 
more liberals “resigned” from the Czech 
National Council, and the parliamentary 
immunity of a sixth, Rudolph Vattek, 
was lifted, apparently to open the way 
for his trial for “attacking the policy 
of the socialist state.” 

The fate of the topmost liberal lead- 


SM ns ia 


ers, including Dubéek, hung at least par- 
tially on a debate between two factions 
of the ultraconservative majority on the 


eleven-man Presidium that runs the 
country. One group, reportedly led by 
Deputy First Secretary Lubomir Strou- 
gal, a ruthless pro-Moscow loyalist, 
urged that Dubéek and other liberals 
be placed on trial, perhaps even on 
charges of treason. The second group, 
headed by Party Secretary Alois Indra, 
apparently objected that such kangaroo- 
court sessions would saddle the regime 
with a neo-Stalinist label. Ludvik Svo- 
boda, the popular President and elder 
statesman of Czechoslovakia, reacted to 
the suggestion of trials by proclaiming: 
“As long as I am President, there will 
be no trials.” 

Whether trials are ordered or not, it 
was clear that the conservatives were de- 
termined to oust virtually every liberal 
from the all-important Presidium and 
the Central Committee. To justify the fir- 
ings, First Secretary Gustav Husk pre- 
pared a report detailing the reformers’ 
mistakes, but that was mere window- 
dressing. At the beginning of this week, 
the party released its purge list. As ex- 
pected, it was a long one. Dubéek was 
fired from the Presidium and from his 
showpiece post as President of the 
Czechoslovak Federal Parliament. He 
was allowed, however, to keep his seat 
on the Central Committee—a sop to 
the liberal sentiments that still move 
countless Czechoslovaks. Josef Smrkov- 
sky, one of Dubéek’s closest allies, was 
kicked off the Central Committee and 
lost his job as Vice President of the 
Czechoslovak Parliament. All told, 29 
progressives were forced off the Cen- 
tral Committee. Of those, 19 resigned 
under intense pressure and ten were 


fired outright. Plainly, it was a major 
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HUSAK ADDRESSING CENTRAL COMMITTEE (SEATED: SMRKOVSKY & DuBCEK) 


Heading back to the bad old days. 
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step toward the Moscow-inspired “nor- 
malization” of Czechoslovakia. 

So far, the chief effect of this nor- 
malization has been to make Czecho- 
slovaks yearn for the heady abnormal- 
ities of last year’s “Prague spring.” Slow- 
downs and sabotage have hurt the econ- 
omy. In Prague alone, 260 people 
arrested during the demonstrations that 
swept the country on the anniversary 
of the Soviet invasion are still in jail, 
Czechoslovaks are fearful that even mut- 
ed dissent might bring swift arrest under 
the decrees enacted at the time of the an- 
niversary. Only one step is lacking to 
complete Czechoslovakia's reversion to 
the bad old Stalinist §days—political 
show trials, and they might be in the 
cards. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Wildcats on the Loose 

The nations of the Continent have 
long belittled Britain for its inability to 
curb wildcat strikes. Last week wild- 
catters in the shipping and motor in- 
dustries were giving British officials fits, 
as usual. Suddenly, however, those walk- 
outs seemed as harmless as prolonged 
tea breaks compared with what was hap- 
pening across the Channel: 
> In Italy, 130,000 workers left Turin’s 
Fiat plant, and thousands more struck 
the Pirelli rubberworks in Milan, in 
both cases for higher wages. In the first 
six months of this year, walkouts cost 
some 81 million man-hours. Worse is 
in prospect, for labor contracts affecting 
half of the country’s 7,000,000 industrial 
workers expire before year’s end. 
> In West Germany, where the booming 
economy of the Wirtschaftswunder has 
kept employees content for years, gar- 
bage collectors walked out in Munich 
and Nirnberg last week to demand bet- 
ter pay. Earlier, there were almost-un- 
heard-of wildcat strikes by West Berlin 
bus and subway employees, Ruhr steel- 
workers and Saar coal miners. 
> In France, the trains, subways and bus- 
es began rolling again after a week of 
wildcat strikes. But almost immediately, 
unofficial stoppages happened at random 
from the Channel to the Italian border, 
and 10,000 employees at the huge Re- 
nault plant near Paris are threatening to 
strike next week for shorter hours. 

The English Sickness. In many cases, 
something more was involved than the 
usual demands for better pay and con- 
ditions. The workers were ignoring their 
union leaders, whom they often regard 
as too timid or too ready to cooperate 
with management. They were also re- 
flecting demands for broad social 
change. Said an Italian labor leader: 
“Workers are thinking now of partic- 
ipation in industrial and social decisions 
as well as of wages and pensions.” 

Italy’s bargaining climate is certainly 
not helped by the succession of three 
weak caretaker governments that have 
held power since May 1968. But far 
deeper causes underlie much of the 
labor unrest. Italian workers are caught 
between the higher cost of living brought 
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INSURANCE MEN PICKETING IN LONDON 
Suddenly everyone seemed susceptible. 


on by the nation’s celebrated // Boom 
and a notoriously unresponsive national 
leadership. Italy's public services, from 
education to rapid transit, are among 
the poorest in Western Europe. 

West Germany's labor troubles may 
well reflect political opportunism more 
than anything else. As national elections 
neared, workers knew that the govern- 
ment would jump to settle with strikers 
rather than risk disorders. Sure enough, 
hardly had some 25,000 metalworkers 
and $0,000 coal workers walked off 
their jobs than they won wage hikes of 
11% and 13% respectively. What both- 
ered Germans more than the size of 
the settlements, however, was the fact 
that both were won in wildcat strikes 

a tactic almost never used by West 
Germany's well-disciplined labor unions. 
Some businessmen wondered aloud 
whether Germany had caught the “Eng 
lish sickness” that allows British shop 
stewards to close whole industries in de- 
fiance of national union leaders. 

France has proved particularly suscep- 
tible to the sickness since its workers re- 
turned from their August vacations to 
the cold realities of President Georges 
Pompidou’s austerity program. Pompi- 
dou rightly fears that a round of wage in- 
creases would force him to cheapen the 
recently devalued franc still further. A 
policy of intransigence, on the other 
hand, could lead to massive shutdowns. 
There was some speculation that Pompi- 
dou might have hit upon a middle alter- 
native last week when he suggested that 
Renault workers be made shareholders 
in the factory (Charles de Gaulle’s “par- 
ticipation” plan, by contrast, offered 
workers a role in policymaking). 


Whether or not Pompidou's ploy 
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METALWORKERS RALLYING IN TURIN 


works, it was plain that the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth in France—and else- 
where—was one of the root causes of 
the current unrest. Said Political Com- 
mentator Jean Ferniot: “The war has 
moved from the political to the social 
battlefield.” And, as in beleaguered Brit- 
ain, nobody can be sure where the next 
skirmish might break out. 


NORTH VIET NAM 
The Thang-Bang Team 


To serve as North Viet Nam’s vice 
president, Ho Chi Minh in 1960 chose 
a man who offered three distinct ad- 
vantages. He was unquestionably loyal 
to Ho’s cause, he constituted no threat 
to Ho’s power, and he enabled Ho to 
avoid choosing a potential heir from 
among several younger, more ambitious 
men. For very similar reasons, Ton Duc 
Thang, at 81 the oldest living member 
of Hanoi’s Lao Dong (Worker's Party), 
last week was elevated from the vice- 
presidency to the post left vacant by 
Ho’s death in September. Thang’s ac- 
cession to the presidency confirmed that 
none of the four real rivals for Ho's man- 
tle—Premier Pham Van Dong, Party 
Boss Le Duan, National Assembly 
Chairman Truong Chinh and Defense 
Minister Vo Nguyen Giap—are yet 
strong enough to claim it for themselves. 

Euphonious Combination. As if to 
emphasize that the figurehead Vice Pres- 
ident would be no more than a fig- 
urehead President, the National Assem- 
bly did not even permit Thang to choose 
his second-in-command. Ignoring the 
constitution, which authorizes a Pres- 
ident to name his Vice President, the As- 
sembly made the decision for him, elect 


ing Nguyen Luong Bang, about 65, a 
member of the party Central Committee 
and North Viet Nam’s Ambassador to 
Moscow from 1952 to 1957. Whatever 
other assets the new Vice President 
brings to his job, his election gives North 
Viet Nam the world’s most euphonious 
governmental team—Thang and Bang. 

Thang, a Southerner, probably met 
Ho when both attended Saigon’s Ecole 
Industrielle d’Extréme Orient in 1910. 
Involved in nationalist agitation from 
his youth, he found it prudent to get 
out of the country for a while and 
moved to France. In 1919, as a draftee 
in the French navy, Thang joined a Com- 
munist-led mutiny when his battleship 
sailed to the Black Sea port of Se- 
vastopol with other Allied vessels in an 
effort to overthrow the Bolshevik re- 
gime. He was expelled from the service 
and returned to Indo-China, where in 
1929 he was sent to the penal colony 
at Poulo Condore for seditious activity. 
Not until 1945 was he released, in time 
to join in the war against the French. 

No Tampering. Though Thang has 
served as president of the North Vict 
Nam-U.S.S.R. Friendship Association 
and has been awarded the Order of 
Lenin and the Stalin Peace Prize, he ts 
not expected to tamper with Hanoi’s del- 
icate relations with the Soviet Union 
and China. For that matter, he will prob- 
ably be allowed to tamper with very lit- 
tle. To avert a bruising struggle for the 
succession, the contenders have quite de- 
liberately removed the presidency from 
the arena. Until North Viet Nam's pow- 
er vacuum is filled, “Uncle Ton,” as 
Thang is sometimes called, is expected 
to do little more than urge unity and 
praise the late Uncle Ho 


FOOD 

Gaining Against Hunger 

Although 500 million of the world’s 
3.5 billion people still go to bed hun- 
ery, agricultural technology has shown 
that food production can indeed keep 
ahead of population growth, Last week 
the United Nations’ Food and Agri- 
culture Organization reported that world 
farm output increased in 1968 by about 
3% v. a population growth of 2%. 
The ten-year trend shows a slowly in- 
creasing amount of food per person. 

Only Latin America fell behind se- 
riously last year; drought caused a drop 
of 2% in food output, while population 
increased by 2%. Developing countries 
in Africa increased farm production by 
2%, while population went up an es- 
timated 2.5%. By contrast, the food 
shy developing countries in Asia, where 
ancient methods of farming are grad 
ually giving way to more efficient cul- 
tivation of high-yield strains of rice 
and wheat, increased their food pro- 
duction by 5% for the second year in 
a row. The biggest gains were made by 
Malaysia (11%) and Thailand (8%). In 
the Western world, the U.S., Canada, 
Australia and Western Europe continued 
to accumulate huge surpluses of vital 
foodstuffs. 
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The 1970 Marquis. 
The medium-priced car with the most dramatic styling 
since the Continental Mark III. 


From its majestic grille to its emerald-cut taillights, the new 
Marquis has a dramatic elegance that only the men who make 
the Continental Mark III could create. It is without question 
the most dramatically styled automobile in the medium-priced 
field. The 1970 Marquis Brougham shown offers as standard 








many features that are available only as extra-cost options on 
most cars: concealed headlights, a 429 cubic inch V-8, and 
Select-Shift transmission which lets you shift automatically 
or manually, driver’s choice. The Marquis comes in a choice 
of nine distinguished models including two station wagons. 
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Big Brother 





to the Octoputer 


Announcing Octoputer Il. Now RCA has two remote computers 
that are a generation ahead of the major competitor. 


Remote computing means working 
with your computer from wherever you are 
to wherever it is. It can be yards or miles 
away. Hundreds of people can share it. 

It's the coming thing. The key to it is 
communications, RCA’s middle name. 

We started with Octoputer. It com- 
bined time sharing and regular processing 
in anew remote computing package. The 
Spectra 70/46 is first of a generation, and 
the best. 

Once you've done it first and best, you 
can do it bigger. Meet Octoputer's faster, 
stronger big brother, Spectra 70/6l. Call it 
Octoputer II. 


Has all Octoputer’s exclusives —like 
debugging power that boosts program- 
ming efficiency as much as 40%. 

But it can tackle bigger jobs, and go 
three times as fast. 

It can support over 350 terminal users, 
three times as many as Octoputer. 

With a price only 30% higher. 

Now you can choose the size you 
need. Or start with Octoputer and grow 
up to Big Brother—without rewriting a 
single program. They're blood brothers, 
completely compatible. 

The Octoputer Family Plan—two now 
and more to come. 


Nothing comes close 
to our remote computers 








CHINA’S TWO DECADES OF COMMUNISM 


The Chinese revolution is great, but 
the road after the revolution will be long- 
er, the work greater and more arduous. 

—Mao Tse-tung (1949) 


WO decades after Communist sol- 

diers marched into Peking to climax 
Mao Tse-tung’s takeover of China, the 
road still seems long and tortuous, the 
struggle unremittingly arduous. Like 
many another reformer, Mao has found 
that building a country can be at least 
as difficult as making a revolution, Thus, 
when thousands of Chinese mass this 
week in the capital’s great Tienanmen 
Square to hail the 20th anniversary of 
Communist rule, their celebrations will 
be tempered by the awareness of prob- 
lems that are as immense as the vast 
land and as numerous as its people. 
This was to have been a “year of tri- 
umph” for Mao and China—with a vic- 
torious end to his Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution and a restoration 
of law and order throughout a badly 
fragmented nation. But the balance sheet 
is dismal for 1969—as it is for many 
of the years since 1949. 

On its tenth anniversary, China 
seemed well on its way to becoming a 
world power. Now that prospect is re- 
mote. To be sure, the indexes of im- 
provement over 1949 are impressive 
(see chart opposite). China has emerged 
as a formidable Asian power, a mem- 
ber of the nuclear club,* and an ideo- 


* Peking has an estimated 100 nuclear de- 
vices, including hydrogen bombs, but it is 
only now developing and testing the medium- 
range missiles needed to deliver them. To- 
kyo's Asahi Shimbun reported that the Chi- 
nese had conducted an underground nuclear 
test early last week; the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission had no comment. 
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logical challenger of the Soviet Union. 
But it also remains economically back- 
ward, militarily weak, politically divided 
and alienated from much of the world. 

Of China's 760 million people—one- 
fifth of mankind—some 500 million are 
peasants, hardly a foundation for a su- 
perpower. Despite efforts to extend 
schools to the farthest reaches of the 
country, more than half the population 
is illiterate. Production on China’s com- 
munal farms has almost kept pace with 
the population, but it takes 85% of the 
labor force to grow the food, While 
the economy spurted ahead during the 
Communists’ first decade at an estimated 
annual rate of 10%, it has been grow- 
ing a mere 1% a year since 1959. 

Virtually Ungovernable. When the 
Communists took over in 1949, China 
could hardly have been in worse con- 
dition. It was in the midst of a great his- 
toric drama—and the U.S. watched it 
with deep concern, for China has al- 
ways held a unique place in the Amer- 
ican imagination. After two millenniums 
of maintaining an exquisitely sophis- 
ticated culture in relative isolation from 
the world, China was invaded by the 
West—by its traders, missionaries, sol- 
diers and technicians. First under Sun 
Yat-sen, whose revolution overthrew the 
Manchu empire, then under Chiang Kai- 
shek, new leaders struggled to rescue 
the Chinese spirit from repeated for- 
eign humiliations, and, above all, to 
push the nation into the modern world. 
After the Communists moved in to cap- 
ture the nationalist revolution, a bitter 
civil war left China in chaos. 

Quickly, the Communists moved to 
curb inflation, suppress bandits and war- 
lords, rehabilitate industry and the trans- 
portation network, equalize food dis- 
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CHINESE WORKERS IN 1950 NATIONAL DAY PARADE 
Problems as immense as the land. 
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tribution, establish a tax system and 
bring the people rudimentary health 
care. For the first time in anyone’s mem- 
ory, an efficient, honest administration 
was in charge—though it could also be 
ruthless and even inhuman in its desire 
to impose unity on the land. By 1952, 
Mao had used persuasion and purge to 
consolidate his power, and China was 
ready to transform its economy. 

The Great Leap. With patience, some 
economists believe, Communist China 
could have been very largely self-suf- 
ficient by about 1967. But Mao, with 
his rigid dogmatism, was impatient. In 
1957, he launched his Great Leap For- 
ward—a single heroic burst that would 
overnight transform China into a mod- 
ern nation. The targets were prepos- 
terous—e.g., a 33% annual increase in 
industrial production—and so were the 
demands made on the people. “In those 
days, the workers never went home,” a 
factory manager told Austrian Journalist 
Hugo Portisch. “They stayed at their ma- 
chines twelve, 14, 16 or 20 hours at a 
time. They had only one goal: to do 
all they could.” Vast armies of blue- 
tunicked men and women toiled over 
irrigation projects, dams and thousands 
of back-yard steel furnaces. In less than 
two years, it was clear that the Great 
Leap had thrust China backward. 

Mao was shunted aside in the in- 
traparty battles that followed the fail- 
ure. A group of more pragmatic men, 
led by President Liu Shao-chi, set out 
to repair the damage. They were on 
the way to succeeding when Mao be- 
gan stirring again. “Those in China now 
under the age of 20 have never fought 
a war and have never seen an imperi- 
alist or known capitalism in power,” he 
told American Author Edgar Snow in 
1965. He feared that the young, with- 
out the rigors of revolution to test them 
as he had been tested, were getting 
soft. The ideological split with the So- 
viet Union was by now forbiddingly 
wide, and Mao feared that China would 
eventually follow the Soviet example: 
a revolution that had been sold out, turn- 
ing bourgeois in its concern for con- 
sumer goods and comforts rather than 
self-sacrifice and struggle. His antidote, 
the prescription of an aging revolu- 
tionary romantic, was the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution. Like the 
Great Leap, it was a quixotic under- 
taking, one that was intended not only 
to rid him of rivals like Liu and break 
up the fossilized party and state bu- 
reaucracy, but also to radicalize China 
and revitalize its revolutionary ardor. 

Mao launched the great purge in 
1966, and the whirlpool quickly en- 
gulfed the nation. Under the assault of 
the youthful Red Guards, Mao’s fa- 
natic shock troops, the party and gov- 
ernment bureaucracies were badly bat- 
tered and leaders like President Liu 
Shao-chi were humiliated and ousted. 
The economy ground down. Schools 
were closed for almost two years; when 
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Asahi Shimbun Correspondent Iyeshige 
Akioka visited Tung Chi University in 
Shanghai this month, he discovered that 
there would be graduating classes this 
year and next—but none after that. No 
one seemed to know when enrollment 
would resume. Factional clashes became 
brutal; at one point in the struggle, corps- 
es floated down the Pearl River from 
Canton and washed ashore in Hong 
Kong. Mao finally backed down and 
called in the army to restore control. 

Big Cleanup. Once unleashed, how- 
ever, the forces were difficult to har- 
ness. To this day, the nation remains in 
disarray. Last month, with the aid of 
the army, the regime launched a “big 
cleanup.” Since then, there have been re- 
ports of mass arrests, public trials and 
even executions of “factionalists, reac- 
tionaries, anarchists, saboteurs and op- 
portunists.” It is unclear whether the 
campaign is intended simply to put Chi- 
na’s house in order for the Oct. 1 an- 
niversary or whether it is part of the 
army’s larger, long-range drive to re- 
store peace and order. 

Factional fighting still flares frequent- 
ly in the provinces. In Shansi, troops 
have had to be called in from else- 
where to still rioting. In Tibet, small 
guerrilla clashes are said to be fre- 
quent, and there are reports that the Pan- 
chen Lama, once considered a willing 
tool of Peking, has escaped from pris- 
on. In Szechwan, one of China's rice 
bowls, an armed group calling itself 
the “Red Worker-Peasant Guerrilla Col- 
umn” is said to be roaming the hills. 
In Hunan, Chairman Mao’s home prov- 
ince, authorities complain that “the trend 
of anarchism ran rampant” all last sum- 
mer. In Kiangsu, Maoist cultural cad- 
res are vociferously denouncing “rock- 
‘n’-roll crazy dances and vulgar and 
revolting actions in some so-called rev- 
olutionary dances.” 

Many members of China’s younger 
generation seem disaffected—some be- 
cause they want no part of Maoist pu- 
ritanism and idealism, others because 


they feel that the Chairman has not 
gone far enough in his efforts to re- 
generate the revolution. Indeed, through- 
out the population, the Cultural Rev- 
olution seriously undermined respect for 
authority. Abroad, China’s position is 
not much better, Peking has lost much 
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RED GUARDS HAILING MAO TSE-TUNG (1966) 
Prescriptions of a revolutionary romantic. 


face in Asia and Africa. Once the Third 
World carefully watched the competition 
between India and China. India still 
has trouble aplenty, but economic plan- 
ners no longer seriously consider the 
“Chinese model.” Albania is China's 
only real friend, and Peking has but a 
few close acquaintances—Pakistan, Ru- 
mania, Syria, Nepal, Tanzania, Mali, 
Guinea. Peking has diplomatic relations 
with only 46 countries, and at present 
keeps ambassadors in 18 of them. Dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, all but one 
of them were recalled to Peking. 

Many experts assume that when Mao 
dies, his anointed heir, Defense Minister 
Lin Piao, will take over the chairmanship 
of the party. His rule will most likely 
be only temporary; behind the scenes, 
the country may well be run by a col- 
lective leadership. Challengers are like- 
ly to rise from the radical left, headed 
by Mao's wife Chiang Ching and such 
Cultural Revolution stalwarts as Ideo- 
logue Chen Po-ta. Eventually, however, 
more moderate forces may prevail, per- 
haps clustered around Premier Chou En- 
lai and the politically savvy Chief of 
Staff of the Armed Forces, General 
Huang Yung-sheng. 

Defensive Stance. The chants and 
the rhetoric will initially be pure Mao, 
but the leadership's preoccupation will 
be with such necessities as the resto- 
ration of law and order, the rehabili- 
tation of the economy, a toning down 
of the conflict with the Soviets. There 
may even be concessions to private in- 
centive. The compelling need to restore 
domestic calm might be enough to keep 
the nation out of foreign adventure. Chi- 
na’s military stance is therefore likely 
to remain defensive for some time—pro- 
vided the feud with the Soviets does 
not get out of hand. The dispute be- 
tween the two nations is at an ex- 
tremely sensitive juncture. For roughly 
taree months, the Soviets have been ex- 


erting strenuous efforts to draw China 
into negotiations on border problems; 
to give their attempts muscle, they seem 
to be implying that unless the Chinese 
agree to a resumption of talks, Mos- 
cow might settle the issue by force, per- 
haps by a pre-emptive strike against 
China's nuclear installations. 

Sick Fifth. Whatever the complexion 
of the post-Mao leadership, some very 
basic problems facing China will not 
fade away in the foreseeable future. 
The country will have a population of 
1 billion by 1980, yet still lacks the 
solid industrial base that is a must for 
any modern power. Somehow, Peking 
will have to reassert the central gov- 
ernment’s authority over the vast hin- 
terlands—something it lost during the 
Cultural Revolution. At the same time 
it will have to determine whether it 
should soften its standoffish attitude to- 
ward the rest of the world. Eventually 
it will no doubt have to consider ton- 
ing down its hostility toward the U.S., 
which has moved from a romantic and 
sometimes patronizing vision of China 
to one of exaggerated fear, abetted by 
China's unyielding animosity. Washing- 
ton could aid a change in Peking’s pos- 
ture by breaking down some of its own 
barriers against China and venturing a 
more conciliatory attitude. 

“In the long run,” says Harvard's 
Edwin O. Reischauer, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Tokyo, “the chief problem 
that China presents may not be the dan- 
ger that it will be so rich and strong, 
as well as hostile, that it menaces our 
basic interests, but rather that it may 
fall so short of meeting the economic 
needs and aspirations of its people that 
it remains an unstable and sick fifth of 
humanity.” Not until Peking’s leaders 
begin to busy themselves with the task 
of satisfying those basic needs will Chi- 
na be able to set out on the long road 
that Mao talked about 20 years ago. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Golda Goes Shopping 


“Man was made out of the soft earth,” 
said Richard Nixon, “and woman was 
made of a hard rib.” The President 
was quoting a Jewish proverb to de- 
scribe the tough-minded, 71-year-old 
grandmother who stood beside him: Is- 
racli Premier Golda Meir, who had 
just met Nixon for the first time. Gol- 
da Meir's visit to Washington last week 
was one of her most important mis- 
sions since she took office six months 
ago. The Israelis have been apprehensive 
about Nixon's announced “evenhanded 
policy” toward the Middle East. They 
are acutely aware that he owes very lit 
tle to Jewish voters. Moreover, they 
worry that Nixon’s eagerness for an 
agreement with the Russians might move 
him to make concessions to the Arabs 

If all this troubled Mrs. Meir as her 


the 1967 war as part of a negotiated 
peace. Nixon also wants an end to the 
shootouts along the Suez. The Admin- 
istration believes that Egypt's Gamal 
Abdel Nasser is the only visible Arab 
leader strong enough to negotiate peace 
Any major attacks on his country could 
scuttle hope of negotiations. 

For a time last week, in fact, it 
seemed that Nasser was offering a peace 
feeler. Speaking with reporters at the 
U.N., Egypt's Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Riad was understood to say that 
his country would negotiate directly with 
Isracl—even before the Israelis withdrew 
from Arab lands. Later Riad denied say- 
ing anything about direct talks, but he 
did say that Israel and Egypt were en- 
gaged in “Rhodes-type” negotiations 
This approach was used in the 1948-49 
peace talks on the island of Rhodes, 
where the Arabs and Israelis, for the 
record at least, never directly faced each 
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GOLDA MEIR & NIXON 
Nothing like it since Khrushchev. 


helicopter touched down on the White 
House lawn last week, her doubts seemed 
to be promptly dispatched. She was 
met with full military honors, a 19-gun 
salute and a warm welcome from the 
President. Obviously heartened by her 
reception, Mrs. Meir thanked Nixon “for 
enabling me to tell my people that. we 
have a great and a dear friend.” 
Phantoms and Skyhawks. In private 
talks, Mrs. Meir presented what she de 
scribed as her “shopping list.” In gen- 
eral, she wanted to be sure that the 
U.S. would continue to supply arms to 
Israel. Specifically, she asked for 25 
more Phantom jet fighters (Israel has al 
ready begun to take delivery of 50, cost- 
ing $200 million) and 80 Skyhawk jets 
Noting the war's strain on Israel's bud- 
get, she requested a cut in the esti 
mated 7% interest that Israel is still 
paying on the initial Phantom order 
Mrs. Meir’s visit came as Washington 
sought solutions to the violence in the 
Middle East. In exchange for aid, the 
U.S. may ask Israel, among other things, 
to return some of the land captured in 
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other. Proposals were shuttled between 
the two sides by Dr. Ralph Bunche—a 
role that could now be played by Dr 
Gunnar Jarring of Sweden 

Direct Talks. In Washington, Mrs 
Meir repeated the negotiation terms on 
which the Israelis insist: either direct 
talks with the Arabs or none at all 
She is especially adamant in her re- 
fusal to recognize any effort by the So- 
viet Union to arrange peace terms. This 
puts her at odds with the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, which believes that the 
Russians—as equippers of the Arabs 

must play a@ part In peace as in war. 
Thus, when Secretary of State William 
Rogers met on two occasions last week 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, the Middle East was high 
on their agenda. Moscow now seems to 
realize that it is unrealistic simply to de- 
mand Israeli withdrawal from the con- 
quered Arab lands. Any withdrawal 
terms will have to be part of a package 
that includes a binding declaration of 
peace from the Arabs. The Rogers-Gro- 
myko talks also proved that there are 


wide differences on other items of the 
package, including final boundaries, the 
disposition of Jerusalem and the Pal- 
estinian refugee question. 

At week’s end, while Gromyko and 
Rogers agreed to talk further, Golda 
Meir prepared for a sentimental jour- 
ney. After visits to New York and Los 
Angeles, she would return to Milwaukee, 
where she taught school before moving 
to Jerusalem in 1921, Even in Mil- 
waukee, Middle East tensions will be ap- 
parent. With the Premier will be the 
largest security force to escort a for- 
eign dignitary since Nikita Khrushchev 
visited the U.S. in 1959 


Confusion at the Summit 

“I am very happy to be here in the 
Kingdom of Libya,” the delegate from 
South Yemen said as he stepped off a 
plane in Morocco. A number of other 
delegates to last week’s Rabat summit 
of 26 predominantly Moslem nations 
seemed less confused than the Yemeni 
about where they were—but not about 
why. Morocco’s King Hassan II helped 
organize the conference after the fire 
last August in Jerusalem's Al Aqsa 
mosque, third holiest of Islam's shrines 
after Mecca and Medina, The summit’s 
aim was to discuss the problem of Al 
Aqsa and protest Israel's occupation of 
the Arab sector of Jerusalem. In ad- 
dition, militant Arabs hoped that they 
could persuade non-Arab Moslems from 
Indonesia, Iran and Senegal to join in 
their campaign against Israel 

Diplomatic Illness. What with the im- 
mense diversity of the Moslem world, 
the delegates had trouble joining one an- 
other just to talk. In the gaudy ball- 
room of the government-owned Rabat 
Hilton sat such disparate types as Sau- 
di Arabia’s conservative King Feisal, 
the moderate Shah of Iran and Al- 
geria’s strongman Houari Boumedienne 
Host Hassan neatly averted the problem 
of sitting alongside an old enemy, Mau- 
ritania’s President Moktar Ould Daddah, 
by having his placard lettered “Kingdom 
of Morocco.” That enabled him to move 
down seven places at the alphabetically 
arranged table 

Because of their resentment of the 
conservative Moslem monarchies, the 
radical Baathist leaders of Iraq and Syr- 
ia never got to the table. Neither did 
Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser. Pleading 
a case of flu, Nasser stayed in Cairo 
and sent a second-echelon delegate. He 
feared that the hastily organized meet- 
ing would accomplish litthe—despite its 
billing as the most important political 
parley in Islam's 1,389-year history 

Nasser was right. Trouble started soon 
after the delegates invited India, whose 
Moslem minority of 60 million gives it 
the world’s third largest Islamic pop- 
ulation (after Indonesia's 100 million 
and Pakistan’s 90 million), Next day 
the Indian Ambassador to Morocco, a 
gray-bearded Sikh sporting an elegant 
white turban, joined the Congress. He 
was, Of course, not a Moslem, and it 
was as if W. C. Fields had shuffled into 
a W.C.T.U rally. Sputtered a Pakistani 
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Nova has smaller cars squirming princi- transmissions and six engines. 
pally because it doesn’t make you squirm And the *70 Nova is anything but dowdy. 
The not-too-small Nova Coupe scats five (See above. ) 
adults. Certainly, little cars have to be uneasy 
Sedan, six. about Nova’s easy price 
And you get windows instead of portholes It simply doesn’t cost that much more for 
A bona fide trunk. And a wide-stance ride on that much more car 
a 111” wheelbase. 
Further, you have a happy choice of five Putting you first, keeps us first. 


Here, much to 
the discomfort 
of smaller cars. 


"10 Nova. 


Main OF EXCELLENCE 


Nova Coupe 





On The Move. 

















Enter: [The 360. 


You'll never run out of flashbulbs. 








The world’s most self-sufficient camera 
produces its own flash, measures the light for 
itself, develops the picture and signals 
electronically when it’s ready. 


You know that feeling. You 
fish in the drawer for flashbulbs. 

None. 

One, maybe. 

And the stores are closed. 

Chat never has to happen 
again. The 360 is here. This re- 
markable Polaroid Land camera 
has its own electronic flash. 
You'll never have to use a flash- 
bulb again. 

You slide the electronic flash 
unit into place with a satisfying 
click, and flip on a tiny switch. 

Instantly, the signal light and 
a rising sound tell you the flash 
is building energy. A light starts 


flashing, and the sound switches 
toa boop. ‘ .boop. ta 





As you focus, louvers adjust 
automatically to insure 
correct light intensity. 


You are now ready to shoot 
up to 40 flash pictures. 
As you focus, louvers in the 


flash unit automatically adjust 
to deliver the exact amount 
@, of light you need. You 


depress the shutter 





e Be my .. 
Electronic circuits reduced 


in size from a pack of 
cards to a pencil point. 


and zoing! the strobe releases a 
1/1000th-of-a-second burst of 
light, fast enough to catch a 
high dive or freeze a wedding 
bouquet as it’s tossed. 

After you've shot 40 flash 
(that’s 5 film packs), 
you place the electronic strobe 
in its charger unit and plug it 
into the wall. It recharges itself 
automatically. Fifteen minutes, 
and you can shoot another pac k 
of film. An hour, and it’s 
recharged. When you're not 
USING It, just keep the flash unit 
lugged in, like your electric 
toothbrush. 

Best of all, the electronic 
flash of The 360 giv es you the 
freedom to shoot Ww hen the 
moment is right. 

Your pictures will be per- 
fectly exposed, indoors or out. 
This remarkable strobe light is 
particularly kind to flesh tones. 
Outdoors, the electric eye and 
electronic shutter system will 
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read the light and set the expo- 
sure automatically. 

You won’t waste any more 
pictures because of poor timing. 
When you pull the film packet 
out of the camera, an electronic 
timer is activated automatically 
and a timer light goes on. The 
instant the print is perfectly de- 
veloped, the light goes out and 
the timer goes beeeeeep. 



































1/1000th of a second 
exposure makes possible 
spontaneous flash pictures. 


Time after time , you peel off 
perfectly exposed, perfectly de- 
veloped pictures. And all you 
do is aim and shoot! 

You'll take wonderfully 
spontaneous pictures. No more 
albums full of wooden friends 
and relatives. You'll never have 
to ask your subjects to stop do- 
ing w hat they’re doing and 

ose. The film is exposed only 
for that millisecond of light. 






Krom Polaroid. 


If your hand jiggles, you don’t 
have to worry. [he pictures are 
always razor shar p. 

One fascinating feature will 
give you an inkling 
of thei ingenuity that 


went into this cam- 
era. Inthe timer, the 


shutter and the flash 
unit of The 360 are 

























No flashbulbs ever. 
Electronic flash shoots up 
to 40 pictures, recharges 

on house current. 


circuits containing transistors, 
resistors, and other electronic 
components. Each of these cir- 
cuits would normally filla space 
as large as: a deck of cards. In this 
camera, they have been reduced 
to tiny chips of plastic-covered 
silicon less than 1/32 of an 
inch square—about the width 
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Electronic timer sounds 
off the instant your print 
is perfectly developed. 


of a pencil point. 

This Polaroid Land camera 
has a Zeiss Ikon range- and 
viewfinder. Triplet lens. Four 
film-speed settings. Two expo- 
sure ranges for color, two for 
black-and-white. And instant 
pack-film loading. 

See (and hear) this most dis- 
tinguished of the Countdown 
Cameras, the finest camera 
Polaroid has ever produced. 











The 360. 
From Polaroid. 
The world’s 
most 
self-sufficient 

camera. 
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When you think of aluminum, 
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Its ¥s-acre aluminum saucer can receive signals 





from the edge of outer space. 
| Mee The Aluminum Association 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 ; 
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KING HASSAN II OPENING ISLAMIC CONFERENCE 


Invite Israel next year? 


journalist: “If India can come, there 
could be an Islamic summit next year 
to which Israel could be invited. They 


have a Moslem minority too.” 

Outraged, Pakistan's President Yahya 
Khan retreated to his white guest villa 
and boycotted the meeting, refusing even 
to answer the telephone. Only after for- 
mal assurance that India would stay 
away did Yahya finally rejoin the con- 
ference. In the process, he forced Has- 
san to begin his lavish farewell dinner 
nearly four hours late 

The Protector. Because of the de- 
lays, the delegates stayed on an extra 
day to endorse a final communiqué. As 
far as the militants were concerned, 
they need not have bothered, Seven of 
the non-Arab Moslem countries, includ- 
ing Iran, Senegal and Turkey, have dip- 
lomatic ties with Israel. As a result, 
resolutions calling for all Moslem na- 
tions to break off relations with Israel 
were foredoomed. The final commu- 
niqué simply echoed parts of the 1967 
U.N. resolution, calling on Israel to with 
draw from the Arab territories that it oc- 
cupied during the Six-Day War and 
asked the Big Four to redouble their ef- 
forts to bring about a settlement of the 
area’s disputes. The delegates also de- 
clared their support for the Arab ref- 
ugees who have left Israel since the 
1948 war. Observed a Syrian official in 
Damascus: “The summit failed, The only 
solution lies on the battlefield.” 

Meanwhile, a five-member Israeli in- 
vestigative commission, including two 
Moslems, issued a 19-page report on 
the issue that launched the conference 
—the Al Agsa fire. The report accused 
the mosque’s Moslem guards of laxity 
for having allowed the alleged arsonist, 
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a 28-year-old Australian, to slip into 
the shrine before visiting hours. Fire 
damage could have been greatly re- 
duced if modern extinguishers had been 
available in the mosque, the report add- 
ed, but Arab officials had rejected an ear- 
lier Israeli offer of fire-fighting equip- 
ment. Their reasoning, the report went 
on, was: “There is nothing to fear; 
God is great and he will protect the 
place for us.” 


INDIA 
A Sad Centennial 


Much of the civilized world this week 
is noting the centennial of the birth of 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, India’s 
great apostle of peace and non-violence 
Yet in the western Indian state of Gu- 
jarat, where the Mahatma was born on 
Oct. 2, 1869, his own countrymen set 
the stage for the anniversary observances 
with the bloodiest religious riots since in- 
dependence 22 years ago. 

In a seven-day outburst of communal 
hatred, Hindu and Moslem mobs tore 
through the capital city of Ahmedabad, 
a prosperous and progressive metropolis 
of 1,600,000 graced by four buildings de- 
signed by Le Corbusier. By week's end, 
at least 1,000 Indians lay dead in Ah- 
medabad, Baroda and other nearby 
cities, 3,500 were in prison and over 
30,000 were homeless. 

Abiding Animosities. A favorite In- 
dian slogan is “Unity in Diversity,” but 
the abiding religious, regional and lin- 
guistic animosities that are grouped 
under the term communalism have long 
made the phrase a mockery. Of all the 
hatreds that roil the subcontinent, none 
is deeper than the religious hostility be- 
tween India’s 460 million Hindus and 
60 million Moslems—a heritage of the 
bloody Moslem conquest that established 
the Mogul Empire four centuries ago 
Hindu-Moslem rioting has grown more 
and more frequent since 1964, when 
three months of turmoil cost 500 lives 
The cause then: theft of a sacred relic, 
said to be a hair of Mohammed, from 
a Kashmir mosque. This year religious 
clashes have been occurring at a rate 
of one per day 

The tensions that lay behind last 
week's chaos had been building for 
months, In one case, tempers flared brief- 
ly when a Hindu policeman accidentally 
knocked a copy of the Koran off a Mos- 
lem bookseller’s cart. Uneasiness in- 
creased when 100,000 Moslems paraded 
through the city to protest the burning 
of the Al Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem 
last August—confirming the conviction 
among many Hindus that Moslems give 
true allegiance not to India but to Is- 
lam. Only a small spark was needed to 
touch off an explosion. 

It came when a herd of sacred cows 
got in the way of a religious procession 
of 1,000 Moslems. The Moslems chased 
the Hindu sadhus (holy men) from their 
herd and stoned a temple where they 
took refuge. Violence, fanned by false 
rumors that the sacred cows had been 
butchered, spread quickly. Rampaging 





groups destroyed shops and homes in 
every part of the city. Using everything 
from Molotov cocktails to light bulbs 
filled with acid, they slaughtered men, 
women and children with what one In- 
dian official described as “rare brutality.” 
Hundreds had their throats cut, many 
with small, razor-sharp hand sickles. 
Others were dragged from their homes 
by frenzied mobs who trussed them up, 
doused them with gasoline, set them 
afire and then built pyres of household 
possessions around the flaming corpses. 
Forgotten Admonition. The blood- 
letting went uncurbed for two days as 
Ahmedabad’s predominantly Hindu po- 
lice force time and again moved in on 
Hindu mobs only after the damage was 
done; though Moslems make up only 
20% of the population, they suffered 
perhaps 70% of the casualties. Not 
until New Delhi dispatched more than 
4,000 troops and special police, armed 
with orders to shoot rioters on sight, 
did violence begin to subside—at least 
in the city. In the hinterlands, mobs halt- 
ed two trains and dragged passengers 
off, killing 17 and wounding 20. 
Ahmedabad soon swarmed with ref- 
ugees. At one point, 20,000 Moslems 
crowded into the city stadium. Seven 
days after the riots began, a grim Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi (no relation to 
the Mahatma) drove silently past Ah- 
medabad’s blackened buildings, then re- 
turned to New Delhi and summoned 
the heads of India’s states to discuss 
ways of avoiding future Ahmedabads 
Her advice might well be the same as 
Gandhi's admonition to his Congress 
Party members 44 years ago: “Go 
throughout your districts, and spread 
the message of Hindu-Moslem unity.” 





INDIRA TOURING RIOT-RAVAGED AHMEDABAD 
Where hatred is communal. 
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BOLIVIA 


Exporting Perunismo 

Peru’s year-old military regime affects 
a staunchly nationalist leftist stance in 
a part of the world where juntas have 
usually been right—at least ideologically. 
“Perunismo,” as the phenomenon has 
come to be known, is evidently ex- 
portable. The soldiers who seized power 
in neighboring Bolivia last week quick- 
ly promised land reform, recognition 
of “socialist countries” and a left-wing 
policy. Said General Alfredo Ovando 
Candia, 51, the junta strongman and 
new President: “It is Our wish to es- 
tablish a sort of confederation with the 
Peruvian military regime.” 

The bloodless takeover itself was un- 
remarkable in a country which, during 
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OVANDO IN LA PAZ AFTER COUP 
185 changes in 144 years. 


its 144-year history, has had 185 chang- 
es of government, mostly by coups. The 
ousted civilian President, Lawyer Luis 
Adolfo Siles Salinas, was serving as 
Vice President last April when President 
René Barrientos, the flamboyant ex-air 
chief, was killed in a helicopter crash. 
Ovando, the army chief and Barrientos’ 
partner in the 1964 coup against Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro, was in the U.S. at 
the time. Except for that fact, he al- 
most certainly would have seized power 
then. 

Really Revolutionary. Instead, Ovan- 
do bided his time, counting on winning 
the presidency legitimately in next year’s 
elections. But things soon began to sour. 
The mayor of La Paz, another general, 
entered the presidential race. Radicals 
in the legislature opened fire on Ovan- 
do, charging that he had accepted $600,- 
000 from the U.S.-owned Bolivian Gulf 
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Oil Co. for his campaign kitty. Finally, 
the self-effacing general feared that if 
he did not stage a preventive coup, a 
cabal of young officers would beat him 
to it. 

Ovando’s first acts were the sort de- 
signed to pacify his juniors. He named 
a “really revolutionary” civilian-military 
Cabinet whose oldest member is 44. 
He scrapped the code under which Gulf 
operates in Bolivia as “prejudicial,” em- 
ulating Peru's recent takeover of the In- 
ternational Petroleum Co., a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey. Gulf, 
which now pays Bolivia 30% of its prof- 
its and 11% of the oil it pumps, may 
be pressured to hand over part own- 
ership of the subsidiary. 

What about those elections scheduled 
for next May? “This is a revolutionary 
government,” Ovando shrugged at a 
press conference, “and we cannot yet 
speak about elections.’ Whatever its pol- 
itics, Bolivia has become the ninth Latin 
American country to come under mil- 
itary rule, thus joining a growing club 
whose members now control more than 
half of Latin America’s 260 million 
people. 


ARGENTINA 
The Siege of Cipolletti 


The repressive military regime of Ar- 
gentine Dictator Juan Carlos Ongania 
has fallen on tough times, Last May a po- 
lice crackdown on students touched off 
bloody big-city riots. Three weeks ago, 
railway workers set whole trains afire 
in response to a mobilization order. 
Other unions have threatened to tie up 
the whole economy. Yet nowhere has 
the brass been more badly tarnished 
than in Cipolletti, a fruit-packing town 
of 32,000, deep in the interior. There, 
the aroused residents used hoes, sticks 
and a sackful of cats to foil a long bu- 
reaucratic siege, a provincial governor 
and three puppet “mayors.” 

Defenestrated Deputies. The re- 
gime’s bad days at Cipolletti erupted 
not over high policy but a relatively mod- 
est 80-mile, $2.8 million road that was 
to be built in the Andean foothills. The 
road was the pet project of Governor 
Juan Figueroa Funge, 66, of Rio Ne- 
gro Province, who proudly announced 
it at his inauguration in Viedma last Au- 
gust. It was also the pet peeve of out- 
spoken Mayor Julio Dante Salto of 
Cipolletti, 600 miles away. Salto, 55, 
called the road “folly,” and urged that 
the money be spent on other projects. 
At that, Figueroa decided that it was 
time to get rid of the meddlesome may- 
or. When Salto walked into his city 
hall office at high noon one day three 
weeks ago, he was greeted by a dele- 
gation from Viedma: Figueroa’s Un- 
dersecretary of Government, Provincial 
Police Chief Antonio Aller and a no- 
tary public who, Salto was told, had 
just been sworn in as the new mayor. 

Salto was not about to surrender. 
Claiming that he could not read the dis- 


missal order without his glasses, he sent 
a secretary out of the room on the pre- 
text of fetching them. The secretary 
promptly telephoned the local radio sta- 
tion, and while most Cipolenos were at 
their midday meal, they heard a broad- 
cast describing the “reprehensible out- 
rage.” Quickly they rallied to support 
Salto, an obstetrician who since 1963 
had vastly improved the city’s school, 
water and sewer systems, set up neigh- 
borhood medical dispensaries and won 
wide popularity. 

Within minutes 5,000 citizens were 
converging on city hall, wielding sticks, 
hoes and shovels. They burst into Sal- 
to's second-floor office and unceremo- 
niously tossed the new “mayor,” the 
Undersecretary and Top Cop Aller out 
of a window. Aller wound up in a flow- 
er bed. Figueroa’s defenestrated deputies 
fled to a nearby police station and final- 
ly pledged that Salto would remain 
mayor after all. Half the city’s people 
danced in the streets until 3 a.m., cel- 
ebrating their victory. 

It proved short-lived. When Cipolenos 
awoke after the weekend, they found 
city hall ringed by 200 heavily armed po- 
licemen who had been trucked in from 
other towns overnight by the enraged 
Chief Aller. Salto managed to escape, 
but Aller jailed his 19-year-old son and 
declared himself “interim mayor.” 

Short Career. In protest, the towns- 
people closed their schools and shops, , 
donned black armbands and launched 
a guerrilla-style campaign of harassment. 
By prearrangement, the city’s 8,000 mo- 
torists leaned on their horns simulta- 
neously. Cops chased and arrested 150 
drivers, The locals emptied a large sack- 
ful of cats among Aller’s police dogs, 
and when one excited dog bit a twelve- 
year-old boy, it looked as if the situ- 
ation might explode in violence. Aller’s 
police moved into action—after a fash- 
ion. Jittery machine gunners fired short 
warning bursts. One cop hurt himself try- 
ing to launch a tear-gas grenade. An- 
other drew his revolver inside the po- 
lice station and accidentally wounded 
two other policemen. 

Next day yet another “mayor” ar- 
rived from Viedma—an army lieutenant 
colonel who had been the economics 
minister of Rio Negro Province. The col- 
onel’s mayoral career was even shorter 
than the cop’s and the notary’s. Within 
hours, he fell out with Aller and left 
town. So did Aller and his police. Final- 
ly, the regime got a mayor to stick—an 
army deputy brigade commander who 
won the townspeople’s acquiescence 
partly because he at least had the grace 
to leave his troops behind. 

At week’s end Dr. Salto was pre- 
paring to go back to Cipolletti for yet an- 
other bash, even though there was little 
chance that he would return to city 
hall: the regime had publicly denounced 
him as a “disobedient mayor.” Still 
there was some cause for celebration. 
Last week President Ongania cashiered 
the fumbling Figueroa. 
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One in a Series 





The explorer’s 


ouide to Paris. 


le Voyage par 


Air France 


Venture into an unknown 
world of excitement and 
intrigue; Paris is ripe for 
exploration. Join us on 
our nonstop journey by 
jet from New York. On 
the way, we'll give you 
sustenance, the likes of 
which you've never tasted 
We'll show you the kind 
of service and thoughtful 
attention that has soothed 
the wandering soul for 
centuries. When youarrive, 
begin any one of our three 
wonderful walking tours* 
of the city. We've mapped 
out the rucs and ways to 
follow so that you can get 
the most out of Paris and 
your pedometer. Air 
France knows where you're 
going, And we'll be right 
with you every step of 


the way 


l'Excursion a 
la Rive droite 


Begin at the Place de la Concorde 
Ramble along the rue Royale to the 
Greek-style Church of the Made 


leine. Continue on to the Place 





Vendéme. where neighbors used to 
complain about the music from 
No. 12. (Chopin's former residence 
Take the rue de la Paix to the Place 
de ! Opéra. Tiptoe through the 
lavish interior of the magnificent 
opera house, Walk along the rue 
du 4 Septembre to the Bourse du 
Commerce (Stock Exchange). Take 
the rue Vivienne to the Palais 
Royal, once the town house of 
Cardinal Richelieu. Devote your 
And what better 
place than the Louvre? 


afternoon to art 


l'Excursion au 


quartier latin 

Walk on the wild side, along the 
Left Bank and through the Latin 
Quarter. Begin at the Place St 





Michel. Walk by the Panthéon, the 





resting place of such notables as 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Take a 
right on the rue Victor Cousin and 
you're standing smack in the cen 


ter of bigher education: the Place 





de la Sorbonne. Rest your mind and 
your feet during lunch at one of the 
colorful student cafes along the 
boulevard St. Michel. In the after 
noon saunter through the St. Ger- 
main des Prés area to pause in the 
peacefuland beau 
tiful Place Fur 


l' Excursion 
au vieux 


quartier 

Step back in his 
tory as you walk 
through one of the 


oldest quarters 








in Paris, le Marais, Begin where 
others ended at the Place de la 


Bastille. Wind your way through 


the streets to the Carnavalet Mu 
seum on the rue des Francs-Bour 
geois. Once the bome of Mme. de 
Sévigné, the noted chronicler, this 
splendid mansion is a bouse of bis 
tory. Pass by the Hétel de Ville or 
City Hall on your way to the Place 
du Chdtelet. Cross over to the 


le de la Cité and visit the Palais 





de Justice, the 
exquisite Sainte- 
Chapelle and 
the Concier 
gerie. See the 
fabulous Notre- 
Dame de Paris 
Take the wind- 
ing stairway to 
the top of the 
cathedral and 
get a gargoyle's 
view of the city. 





au Secours 

If you lose your way or get 
Separated from your loved 
ones, ask assistance from 
the nearest agent de po- 
lice. Even without bis 
cape, he is a warm, inter- 
ested and involved indi- 
vidual, He'll be happy to 
belp you get back on the 
right track. If you've 
found your way, but lost 
your billfold, goto the Bu- 
reau des Objets Trouvés 
36, rue des Morillons 


Vos pauvres pieds 


Ob your feet, your aching 
feet.1{ you've walked the 
soles off your shoes take 
them to Claraso 34, rue 
Godot-de-Mauroy. Jf the 
shoe fits, but the foot does 





not, take it to Henriette 

Agapoff 4,rue Orsel, achi 
ropodist who knows feet 
like the back of ber band. 


Numéros 


de téléphone 


And if those feet of yours are just 
itching to get started on an explo- 
ration of Paris, call your travel 
agent or Air France: 

New York, (212) 759-9000 
Boston, (617) 482-4890 

Chicago, (312) 782-6181 
Washington, (202) 337-8711 

Los Angeles, (213) 625-7171 
Philadelphia, (215) 735-8585 
San Francisco, (415) 982-7150 
Miami, (305) 379-6444 

San Juan, (809) 724-0500 
*Write Air France, P.O. Box 707, 
New York, N.Y. 10011, for our 
“Paris on a Budget’ brochure: 
how to sidestep bigh prices plus 
a complete map of Paris 


FRE we 
le bon voyage. 
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A group of aging men trudged slow- 
ly through the imperial paddyfield in To- 
kyo's Palace compound, stooping to cut 
the rice plants in an annual harvest rit- 
ual as old as the gods of Japan. Their 
leader, in a gray shirt and a battered pan- 
ama hat, was once considered the de- 
scendant of the sun and is still patron 
of all agriculture—the Emperor himself. 
In a traditional announcement, the Pal- 
ace reported that Hirohito, 68, and his 
chamberlains had harvested “a good 
crop” from the 350-square-yard paddy. 
Part of the sacred grain will be dis- 
tilled into black and white sake and of- 
fered to imperial ancestors in the Pal- 
ace’s inner sanctuary. 


The long-awaited heavyweight fight 
between Ex-Champion Muhammad Ali 
and Joe Frazier, who is recognized as 
the champ by six states, nearly came 
off last week on a Philadelphia street. 
After quarreling with Frazier on a lo- 
cal TV talk show, Ali (who lost his 
title after refusing induction into the mil- 
itary) lay in wait outside the studio. 
When Frazier emerged, Ali hit him in 
the shoulder with a long, looping right. 
Before followers could restrain both 
fighters, Ali threw another punch that 
fell short. “If Clay gets a license to 
fight, we'll fight him,” Frazier's manager 
said afterward. “Until then, we're will- 
ing to use him as a sparring partner 
—and we'll pay him.” 

It was a warm Saturday afternoon 
in Manhattan, and the boys could hard- 
ly wait to try out their new toy rock- 
ets. Accompanied by a governess and a 
Secret Service man, John-John Ken- 
nedy, 8, and a playmate found an ap- 
propriate site in Central Park, While 
strollers stopped to stare, the boys suc- 
cessfully launched the plastic missiles, 
which, with the aid of a propellant of vin- 
egar mixed with baking soda, rose about 





HIROHITO 
Sake for ancestors. 


twelve feet into the air. John-John was 
so delighted by the performance that 
he blurted: “Now I have my own little 
Cape Kennedy.” 


Although they are both Republicans 
and more or less liberal, two Rockefeller 
brothers seemed to be in friendly com- 
petition to win the favor of Georgia's 
Democratic reactionary Governor Les- 
ter Maddox. Aware that Arkansas Gov- 
ernor Winthrop Rockefeller had de- 
livered a shiny orange bicycle to Mad- 
dox after Lester had jokingly complained 
about his lack of transportation, New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
could hardly wait to upstage his broth 
er. How did Maddox like the bike from 





JOHN-JOHN & ROCKETS 
His own little Cope Kennedy. 


Winthrop? he asked. One with a motor 
would be better, Lester allowed. The an- 
swer was not lost on Nelson, who bought 
a pea-green motorbike and sent it to 
the statehouse in Atlanta. Put-putting 
happily around his office, Maddox of- 
fered his newest benefactor a free ride 
any time he comes south. 

“Actually, we're already married, real- 
ly," says America’s 25-year-old folk 
hero, “because people get married when 
they love each other.” Still, to avoid “a 
hassle,” Arlo Guthrie and Jackie Hyde, 
25, will soon take the vows—possibly 
in the deconsecrated Stockbridge, Mass. 
church that was his home in the film A/- 
ice’s Restaurant. The balladeer-song- 
writer met his “very groovy chick” while 
performing in Los Angeles at the Trou- 
badour Café, where she was serving ta- 
bles. “She has the same philosophy I 
have,” he says. “We're just interested 
in living.” 

Looking up the address of Baroness 
Alix de Rothschild in the Paris phone di- 
rectory, Construction Worker Josef 
Stadnik proceeded to her duplex apart- 
ment, where he confronted her son, 
David, 27, with a pistol. Demanding 
2,000,000 francs ($360,000) to spare Da- 
vid's life, the nervous gunman forced 
the young heir to call his father, Roth- 
schild Bank President Baron Guy de 
Rothschild, for the ransom. No sooner 
said than done. “In a situation like 
mine, you know, with all the contacts 
you have, it is not hard to find a big 
sum,” David later explained. When Bar- 
on Guy arrived to pay off in person, 
Stadnik commandeered the — bank's 
chauffeured car and made a dramatic 
getaway run. But alerted police moved 
in at a stoplight, smashed a window 
and stunned Stadnik with a pistol butt. 

“A crown of glittering and priceless 
jewels,” was Arthur Houghton Jr.'s met- 
aphor. The president of New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art was de- 
scribing a gift that is soon to become 
part of the Met’s permanent exhibits: 
the art collection of the late Robert Leh- 
mon, the investment banker who died 
in August. It was quite a birthday gift 
for the museum's 100th anniversary. 
The value of the greatest bequest in 
the Metropolitan's history has been es- 
timated to be $100 million, but it is prob- 
ably much higher; many of the nearly 
3,000 objects are of a kind and quality 
no longer obtainable on the art market, 
making it impossible to assess their true 
value. Besides paintings (such master- 
pieces as El Greco's St. Jerome as Car- 
dinal and Rembrandt's The Painter, Gé- 
rard de Lairesse) and drawings, the col- 
lection includes bronzes, tapestries, ce- 
ramics, jewelry and furniture from the 
12th to the 20th century. Said Mu- 
seum Director Thomas Hoving to the 
400 guests at the lavish party in honor 
of the Met's benefactors: “The sad thing 
is that Robert Lehman himself is not 
here to announce the news of this ex- 
traordinarily munificent gift.” 
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Kodak adds color to the microfilm picture. 
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Wouldn't it be nice to have an Escape Machine? 














Want to use it in an office? 
That's your business. 


Can we help it if more and more people 
want nice-looking offices? 

We can. With Marlite, the prefinished 
hardboard paneling that’s been making 
homes look great for 40 years 

Homeowners know how Marlite gives 
any room a decorator’s touch. And how 
it stays like new in spite of moisture 
stains and hard knocks. (Thanks to a 
soilproof, wash-and-wear finish that's 
actually baked on 


Now more and more Marlite is show- 
ing up in offices. Not to mention stores, 
schools, motels and hospitals. (With 
more than 70 different colors, textures 
and patterns, we've got plenty of ideas 
to go around ) 

Why is Marlite catching on away from 
home? When a paneling looks this 
greal, goes up so fast and saves so 
much money on maintenance, you just 
can’t keep it down 





THE MARLITE WALL BOOK: 
24 pages of decorating ideas in 
full color, Send 50¢ and name 
#2 and address to Marlite Division 
of Masonite Corporation, Dept 


1058, Dover, Ohio 44622. 


.Marlite 


plastic-finished paneling 
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CAMPUS COMMUNIQUE 
Quiet—So Far 


Which way campus protest? As a 
guide to this year’s tumult—or peace 
—Time herewith presents the first in a 
series of campus communiqués. Last 
week, on most of the nation’s 2,500 cam- 
puses, the big news was no news. But 
as always, there were exceptions of vary- 
ing gravity: 
>» The University of Michigan, where 
107 demonstrators were arrested during 
a sit-in protest against the regents’ re- 
luctance to set up a student-controlled 
campus bookstore. Earlier, 50 demon- 
strators opposed to ROTC temporarily oc- 
cupied another building; university of- 
ficials and Ann Arbor police were study- 
ing video tapes of that demonstration, 
and busts were likely. There were threats 
of a student strike. 
> Harvard University, where a group 
of 15 to 20 youths staged a lightning 
raid on the Center for International Af- 
fairs, evicting teachers and students, 
smashing windows and painting slogans, 
before running off, chanting: “Ho Ho 
Ho Chi Minh, the N.L.F. is bound to 
win.” Best guess is that the raiders were 
student members of the Revolutionary 
Youth Movement, the extremely militant 
Mark Rudd faction of S.D.S., on a tac- 
tical training exercise 
> The University of Houston, where stu- 
dents attacked the school’s regents for 
naming the new sports center after Judge 
Roy M. Hofheinz, father of the As 
trodome, who contributed $1,500,000 to- 
ward the cost of the center. Though 
angry at not having been consulted, the 
students finally gave in. 

In short, the vast majority of cam 
puses are quiet—so far. But for the 
chronic trouble spots (roughly 25 
schools), the new year has just begun 


SEMINAR IN PSYCHODRAMA AT JOHNSTON COLLEGE 


COLLEGES 
The New Eden 


The change on many U.S. campuses 
this year runs far deeper than the vis- 
ible clichés of long hair, rock, sex, pot 
and protest. The old hierarchy of for- 
mal education is under attack. Spurred 
by the “free university” movement 
(Time, June 6), more and more cam- 
Puses seek a new equality between teach- 
ers and students. The new vision is a 
kind of academic Eden where students 
create their own courses, without grades 
or formal classes, and the key scene is 
the group-encounter session that joins 
teachers and students in working out 
their hang-ups together. 

Appalling? Perhaps. Yet as far back 
as the 17th century the noted Czech 
school reformer Johann Amos Comenius 
wrote: “I seek a method by which the 
teachers teach less and the learners learn 
more.” Comenius and scores of sub- 
sequent idealists argued that formal ed- 
ucation suffocates the “need to know” 
—that the key to authentic learning 
lies not in numbing young minds with ab- 
stract facts, but in freeing the student 
to study what interests him most: him- 
self and his relation to the world 

Precisely this approach is now being 
tested in a remarkable experiment run 
by the otherwise conventional University 
of Redlands in Redlands, Calif. Some- 
what to its own surprise, Redlands has 
opened a new school this fall called John- 
ston College that could be a wavelet of 
the future. Says the brochure: “The 
touchstone for decision making will be 
this question: What will most effectively 
promote the personal and social growth 
of the individual?” 

Johnston College owes much of its 
philosophy to Pressley C. McCoy, its 43- 
year-old chancellor, who began resisting 
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No longer any need for ego. 
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academic barriers soon after he got his 
Ph.D. in political science and commu- 
nications at Northwestern University. 
While teaching at Denison University, 


McCoy realized that departmental 
boundaries were an obstacle because 
“to understand communications, my stu- 
dents needed to know sociology, logic, 
economics and philosophy.” As_pres- 
ident of the Central States College As- 
sociation, he later forged a twelve-cam- 
pus “university” with commonly shared 
students, labs, computers and libraries. 
Last year McCoy joined a ten-day en- 
counter group in Georgia—and yearned 
to adapt the experience to teaching. 

McCoy had long pondered “how 
much your life is governed by feelings. 
The trick is to make the emotion work 
for you, instead of against you.” Mce- 
Coy decided that he had learned how 
to do it in the encounter session: “You 
need frank feedback on who you are. 
When you get that, you become so 
much more honest that you're bound 
to function better.” 

At about the same time, the Uni- 
versity of Redlands trustees were dis- 
cussing expansion. Among them was 
Dwayne Orton, a pioneering educator 
who helped design 1BM’s multi-million- 
dollar-a-year educational program. Anx- 
ious to liven up Redlands, Orton per- 
suaded Millionaire James G. Johnston, 
a retired 1BM vice president in his 80s, 
to contribute his name and $1,750,000 
to endow an experimental college. The 
trustees then hired McCoy to overcome 
what he defined as the two basic prob- 
lems in education: rigidity in attitude 
and rigidity in structure. 

In faculty recruiting, says McCoy, “I 
looked for flexibility, and willingness to 
interact with the kids, not preach at 
them.” Most of his 17 professors are in 
their 30s, have top credentials—and un- 
commonly high motivation. Says Kevin 
O'Neill, 28, who holds a Ph.D. from 
Yale and gave up a job teaching phi- 
losophy at the University of Texas: 
“Now we have to prove ourselves as peo- 
ple for a change, which is a joy.” 

Ten Days in the Woods. As McCoy 
sees it, the challenge will lie in helping 
students to solve problems that really 
concern them. A “test” at Johnston, 
for example, might be the question: 
“How would you stop air pollution in 
Los Angeles?” The students would have 
a week or two to scout primary sourc- 
es, gather the facts and work out a so- 
lution. Says McCoy: “When you use 
your whole self solving a problem, it's 
far more satisfying than sitting in a class- 
room and regurgitating facts.” 

What courses will the students ac- 
tually study? To answer that question, 
McCoy, his teachers and 181 students 
(who were screened for psychological 
stability as well as brains) recently gath- 
ered at a church camp in the woods at 
the foot of the San Bernardino moun- 
tains for a ten-day “retreat.” Among 
the course subjects discussed: Is man 
evolving as an endangered species? Does 
LSD expand the mind and how? Field 
trips in environmental appreciation and 
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But they asked for it... 


Because nobody knows more about family moving than Moving 
Consultant Bette Malone. She's gathered a whole library of vital 
intormation everything trom how to sell your home tor more 

to traveling by car with the kids. She also offers facts about 
the city you're moving to—its schools, churches, recreational 
facilities and more. And if you have personal questions about 
planning your move, Bette Malone provides personal answers 
This homemaker service is offered exclusively by your United 


agent. No extra cost. Call him today for a tree estimate. He's 


in the Yellow Pages 


UNITED MOVES THE PEOPLE WHO MOVE THE WORLD! 


Serving the 





criticism. Hitchhiking and wilderness ex- 
ploration as investigations into the na- 
ture of self and the universe. Can man 
survive the death throes of the nation- 
state? 

Time Correspondent Timothy Tyler 
was On hand at the camp to cover the re- 
treat. His impressions 


The first person I saw was John Watt, 
an Englishman with history degrees from 
Oxford, Harvard and Columbia. He’s 
taught at both Harrow and M.LT., and 
at 34 he’s ripe to take up a pipe, a 
vest, a full professorship and the pro- 
duction of a lot of stuffy articles for 
learned journals, Instead, he’s out here 
in the sticks wearing funny blue sneak 
ers and shorts, sitting on the ground 
under a spreading oak, surrounded by 
young girls with long hair and Levi's 

“I’m a teacher; why should I also be 
an authority?” he said, “That’s no long- 
er the university's job. The kids out of 
high school today have very different 
perceptions than kids did ten years ago 

they can't learn from an authority 
any more. So they come here, and 
they sce us as humans; they see us at 
our weakest and at our strongest.” 

Just then a pretty girl rushed up, 
wrapped her arm around him and said 
“I don’t want to take world religion 
after all, John, I've already had too 
much philosophy and religion. More 
would make me a lopsided person.” 
Watt beamed at the girl, agreed, gave 
off 
into the forest to find her new boy 
friend 

Mystical Transition. It was certainly 
a different way to start a college. When 
the students and teachers arrived, Chan- 
cellor McCoy got them together in the 
camp's main mecting room, told them 
where they would sleep and eat, and 
urged them not to make too much lit- 
ter. Then he walked out. They had no or 
ganization. They had no curriculum 
Completely the opposite of the typical 
college experience in which you are pre 
sented, On arriving, with a series of es 
tablished slots, and told to decide which 
one you will wedge yourself into for 
the next four years. Here the only thing 
on the agenda for ten days was a lot 
of encounter sessions 

They spent the night sitting on the 
floor, from right after supper until 2 
a.m., hashing out how they would ar 
rive at decisions about the curriculum 
There were contingents that wanted a 
majority vote and some that wanted to 
elect a permanent leader and a rep- 
resentative body, but finally these ideas 
were thrown aside and the group de 
cided to reach decisions only by con 
sensus—that is, no decision would be 
made until it actually pleased everybody 

These kids were so excited about the 





her a little hug, and she prancec 


prospect of working out their own des- 
tiny as a group, instead of having it all 
done for them as it had been by their par- 
ents and high school teachers, that they 
couldn't even go to sleep. “That meet- 
ing was like a mystical transition,” says 
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Physics Professor Paul Corneil. “There 
were no longer any adversaries, no long- 
er any need for ego because we were 
all together.” 

As Coed Revalee Maase puts it: 
“When I was in high school, I smoked 
a lot of grass. Everybody did. But up 
here I've lost the need—I'’m on the 
best high I've ever had, just working 
with these kids. It’s so intensive, we've 
been getting to know each other so 
well that we lose all sense of time.” 

The source of all this friendliness 
was the encounter sessions. Everybody 
attended three a day. They sat in a cir- 
cle for hours scrutinizing each other. 
They asked mean, menacing questions 
like, “Why are you being such a pho- 
ny, Janet?” They aired sentiments like, 
“Ann, I love you no matter how s - - -- y 





McCOY IN “AWARENESS” SESSION 
Certainly a different way. 


you are.” They cried and constantly em- 
braced one another for saying something 
that was especially hard to say. The fac- 
ulty members had to participate in the 
same way—be completely frank about 
how they saw themselves in life, about 
their personal backgrounds, divorces and 
problems with their wives 

The group sessions were a good way 
to start. But you have to be young to 
take it. George Armacost, 65, the about 
to-retire president of the sponsoring Uni- 
versity Of Redlands, came out to the 
camp one evening and started talking 
like a normal college administrator un- 
til one of the kids cut him off: “C’mon, 
George, get with it.” It was the first 
time a Redlands student had ever called 
him George. He was still up at 4 a.m., 
banging away on his portable typewriter, 
setting down his reaction to the expe- 
rience, He didn't quite understand his 
new college, but it was making him 
think. Whether his new students will 











think as deeply as they feel remains to | 


be seen. It should be quite a year 
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How does he do it? Six regional 
offices and the annual manage- 
ment powwow all in one week. 

It takes more than airplanes. It 
takes purpose. Guts. Andtheman. 
He'll look great doing every- 

thing. Because his clothes are 
built for action. They’re shaped 
and tailored for dash and comfort, 
too. The custom-woven wool fabrics 
speak for themselves. 

We make these clothes for 
today. For what’s doing 
today. And a thousand 
tomorrows for the men 
who do. 





300 W St., Phila., Pa. 19103 (s sub. of Botany Ind.. Inc 
f h abrcs made the Amencan Way eth wool 
1.95, Topcoats trom $99.50. 


‘Botany’ 500 tailored by Daroff 
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' Hf you've ever made a phone 
call, followed a satellite, watched 
colorTV (or black & white, 
for that matter), turned ona light, 
taken a flash picture, 
gotten an instant stock quotation... 

If you've ever sent an electro- 
cardiogram by phone, seen the San Diego 
Chargers win anight game, listened to 
Rock on Stereo or Bach on FM, 
then you're acquainted with our 
versatile friend on the left. 


Aman of many parts, you'd have to say. in 34 states of other sophisticated commu t 
ver 20, hen | n (We're also involved in making (The same Sylvania so big in flashcube' 
All supplied by us. General Telephone much of the equipment used in making and in home and industrial lighting.) 
& Electronics. telephone calls.) As for friend on left, 
We put him together to show you the When people communicate by he'll soon be pretty involved himself. Starring 
many ways we're involved in the many electronics, our Sylvania people are very on television on the CBS-TV Playhouse, 
} ways people communicate with much involved. In color television, come October 7. 
other people tape recorders, radio, stereo Watch him turn on. All 23 feet 6 inches 
When it’s by telephone, we're involved Satellite tracking systems, too, and lots of hi 


~ General Telephone & Electronics 








THE LAW 





Tough Test for Military Justice 


NLY the Army knows why it is 
so determined to prosecute six of 
its own Officers in Viet Nam for ex- 
ecuting an alleged double agent named 
Thai Khac Chuyen. Whatever the rea- 
sons, the murder trials of the Green 
Beret officers that are supposed to be- 
gin later this month could turn into the 
most sensational courts-martial in U.S. 
history. The result may be the severest 
test to date of the judicial system that 
has governed the military for almost 
20 years—the Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice (U.C.M.J.). 
The code has been tested in the high- 


yers in all general courts-martial but 
not necessarily in special courts-martial 
(which outnumber general courts-mar- 
tial by more than 20 to 1) unless the pros- 
ecutor was a lawyer. Because of a scar- 
city of military lawyers, most defendants 
at special courts-martial were represent- 
ed by officers without law degrees. The 
U.C.M.J. also set up the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals in Washington, which 
has decreed that men in uniform are pro- 
tected by a number of the safeguards 
in the Bill of Rights. 

But civilian rules do not always work 
within the autocratic framework of the 





ROTHBLATT WITH GREEN BERETS* 
The miraculous always happens. 


est civilian and military courts this year 
by dissenting servicemen at home who 
complain of biased courts-martial, harsh 
sentences, prolonged pretrial imprison- 
ment without bail and military efforts 
to stifle free speech. In a decision last 
summer that restricts the military's au- 
thority to prosecute servicemen for off- 
base crimes, the U.S. Supreme Court 
questioned whether a court-martial is 
really a fair trial or just another means 
of enforcing discipline. “A civilian trial 
is held in an atmosphere conducive to 
the protection of individual rights,” 
wrote Justice William O. Douglas for 
the court, “while a military trial is 
marked by the age-old manifest destiny 
of retributive justice.” 

Civilian Rights. Enacted by Congress 
in 1950, the U.C.M.J. set up three cat- 
egories of military trial: 1) summary 
courts-martial, which try only enlisted 
men for minor offenses that have a max- 
imum sentence of one month in prison 
or 45 days at hard labor; 2) special 
courts-martial, which mainly try enlisted 
men for crimes that carry a bad-con- 
duct discharge and up to six months in 
prison; and 3) general courts-martial, 
which handle serious crimes that can 
lead to life imprisonment and even the 
death penalty. 

The code entitled servicemen to law- 
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military. Under the U.C.M.J., the C.O. 
not only conyened a general court-mar- 
tial but appointed the prosecutor, law of- 
ficer (judge) and veniremen for the court- 
martial board (jury); he even selected 
the defense counsel, though the accused 
could ask for another one. Thus the 
code did not eliminate the phenomenon 
known as “command control.”” Looking 
back on his experience as a Marine 
legal officer during the Korean War, Bos- 
ton Trial Lawyer Joseph Oteri describes 
the C.O.’s influence on military courts 
this way: “The word always filtered 
down that the Old Man wanted such 
and such to happen. And, miracle of mir- 
acles, it always did.’ Within this sys- 
tem, a career officer assigned as de- 
fense counsel often helps the miracle 
along by pleading his client guilty. 
“There is no such thing as a truly vig- 
Orous attempt to defend your client in 
the military,” complains a military law- 
yer in California, “except for those few 
willing to be branded as renegades.” 
Important reforms went into effect 
in August. The Military Justice Act 
passed by Congress last year entitles 
the accused to a military lawyer (plus 
* From left: Major David Crew, Captain Le- 
land J. Brumley, Captain Robert F. Marasco 


(behind Rothblatt), Major Martin Linsky (de- 
fense attorney) and Colonel Robert B. Rheault. 


a civilian lawyer at his expense) in spe- 
cial courts-martial for crimes that have 
a bad-conduct discharge as one possible 
penalty. The law attempts further to 
limit the influence of the C.O. For ex- 
ample, C.O.s are expressly barred from 
giving an unfavorable rating to a legal 
staff member simply because of the 
zeal with which he represents his cli- 
ents. More important, the act established 
an independent judiciary within the 
armed services for general and most spe- 
cial courts-martial. The new “military 
judges” are responsible to the Judge Ad- 
vocate General for each service—and 
not to their C.O.s as in the past. Also 
for the first time, the accused may elect 
to have the judge and not the court-mar- 
tial board decide his case. 

Big Influence. Despite the recent re- 
forms, one of the civilian lawyers for 
the Green Berets argues that the C.O. 
has already had a big influence on the 
case. Manhattan Attorney Henry Roth- 
blatt claims that the charges were 
brought at the insistence of the U.S. 
commander in Viet Nam, General 
Creighton Abrams. Rothblatt believes 
that the general was piqued because Col- 
onel Robert Rheault, one of the de- 
fendants and at the time commander 
of the Green Berets, did not tell the 
truth at first about the death of Agent 
Chuyen. His theory is that the assas- 
sination was ordered by the CIA, which 
denies it, and that Abrams resented the 
agency's use of his men. 

All six Green Beret officers are ac- 
cused of murder and conspiracy to mur- 
der, but the Army has ruled out capital 
punishment. If convicted, the men thus 
face dismissal from the service and a 
maximum term of life imprisonment, 
with no possibility of release unless the 
Secretary of the Army changes their sen- 
tences. Three captains will be brought 
to trial first, including Robert F. Mar- 
asco, 27, whom the Army specifically 
named as the triggerman last week. Two 
majors and Colonel Rheault will be 
tried later, Charges against two enlisted 
men, whom the Army apparently hopes 
will testify against the officers, have 
been held “in abeyance.” 

Crime or Duty? Like other notorious 
cases, the trial of the Green Berets has at- 
tracted some of the nation’s best crim- 
inal lawyers. At week's end, Washing- 
ton's Edward Bennett Williams was on 
his way to Saigon as counsel to Col- 
onel Rheault. Boston's F. Lee Bailey 
will soon join the defense team, which in- 
cludes not only Rothblatt and South 
Carolina’s George W. Gregory but nine 
military lawyers. Opposing them will 
be two young Army lawyers who have 
never argued in a civilian court. 

Rothblatt is confident. If his clients 
killed Chuyen, he asks, was their act a 
crime or a patriotic duty? Says he: 
“We can call literally 250 witnesses 
who will testify that this was a normal 
military operation.” 

Employing a favorite tactic of crim- 
inal lawyers, Rothblatt & Co. will no 
doubt attempt to try the victim instead 
of the defendants; they will insist that 
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Chuyen aided the Communists. They 
are bound to make capital out of the 
fact that the Army has yet to produce 
a corpse. Other areas ripe for exploi- 
tation include the possibility that the 
CIA might order its agents not to tes- 
tify, providing a defense claim that the 
charges should be dismissed. 

If the Army does go through with 
the trials, Rothblatt will probably de- 
mand a change of venue to Washington 
or Hawaii. He claims that the men can- 
not get a fair trial in the war zone. 
Even if the Green Berets lose at first, 
the defense lawyers are likely to take 
full advantage of a lenient appeal pro- 
cedure. After automatic review by the 
convening authority and an Army court 
of review, they can take the case to the 
Court of Military Appeals and then try 
to shift it to the federal courts. The 
Army, which likes to prosecute its law vi- 
olators in private, is not likely to ap- 
preciate all the notoriety. The savvy 
lawyers on the defense team could eas- 
ily bend the system to turn the accused 
into heroes 


WORLD COURT 


Seeking a Warmer Venue 

In theory, the 15 judges of the World 
Court in The Hague form the top tri- 
bunal for resolving disputes under in- 
ternational law. In fact, they have 
decided only about two dozen largely 
forgettable cases since 1946. Now the 
judges yearn to leave the Peace Palace 
that has been their headquarters, Most 
of them are in their 70s, and they com- 
plain that drafts in the palace are con- 
ducive to rheumatism. In a resolution 
currently before the United Nations, 
they seek to revise a U.N. statute that re- 
stricts the court to The Hague 

The judges, who are from different na- 
tions and earn $30,000 a year, seem to 
spend as little time as possible in windy 
Holland. Privately, a few concede that 
they would prefer a warmer climate 
such as the French Riviera, where sev- 
eral have villas. In a memorandum to 
the U.N., they argue that the palace, 
“while a noble monument, is totally un- 
suitable” and that The Hague has never 


become the world law capital that ide- | 


alists once envisioned, Embarrassed, the 
Dutch government has renewed an of- 
fer of a new site plus $12 million to- 
ward construction of a new building. 
Meantime, the Swiss government ts of- 
fering a scenic site in Lausanne 

The whole problem may become ac 
ademic before long. Returning from va- 
cation this week, the judges will take 
up the last case that is currently before 
the court—a Belgian company’s com- 
pensation claim for a hydroelectric dam 
confiscated by the Spanish government 
in 1948. After that, the judges could the- 
oretically pack up and return to their fa- 
vorite resorts, Few nations are yet will- 
ing to submit their quarrels to an in- 
ternational authority, and the World 
Court will soon have no further busi- 
ness on its agenda. 
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For those who like a boot that doesn't come up too high, Wright has come up 
with this broad-toe slip-on oxford. Fits the bill on comfort, too, thanks to 
Wright's exclusive comfort features. They help support your arch, help relax 
your foot, and hold the shape of the shoe for good. Style 968 
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TENNIS 


The Cup in Decline 

In his recent book, The Davis Cup, 
Author Edward Potter makes Dwight 
Davis sound like some sort of Olym- 
pian grease monkey. Potter means well 
his intent is to praise Davis for having 
given the game of tennis its proudest tro- 
phy in 1900, “It was as if some sage me- 
chanic, looking over a creaking and 
unbalanced machine, discovered what 
was missing to make it run and added 
the one tiny cog which caused the con- 
trapuion to function in a way undreamed 
of by its maker.” 

Today, Davis would be mortified at 
the creaking and unbalanced condition 
of the challenge series that bears his 
name. In Cleveland last week, the U.S 
team won a desultory 5-0 victory over 
a hopelessly outclassed Rumanian club 
It was the U.S.’s 21st triumph in the 70- 
year-old series, and the first time in 20 
years that a U.S. team has successfully 
defended a challenge. Such a victory 
should have called for a national cel- 
ebration. In 1969, however, the only re- 
sult is national ennuimand international 
embarrassment 

To begin with, the four-month-long 
elimination rounds were riddled with de- 
meaning incidents. South Africa's apart- 
heid prompted Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia to withdraw, and the Great Brit 
ain-South Africa series was marred by 
riots. After Spain had been eliminated, 
the country’s outstanding player, Manuel 
Santana, was convicted on a charge of 
involuntary manslaughter. The Ruma- 
nians, coached by wily Australian Harry 
Hopman, stirred some interest by out- 
lasting 49 other nations to become the 





The Mets did it with a flourish, scoring five runs in the 
first inning and going on to lick the St. Louis Cardinals 
6-0 and win the National League's Eastern Division title. 
Afterward, an ecstatic Shea Stadium crowd poured onto 
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DAVIS (CENTER) & CUP COLLEAGUES (1900 
Nothing but ennui and embarrassment. 


first Communist country to compete in 
the Cup finals 

For its part, the U.S. did not do 
much to nurture East-West good will 
The Cleveland courts were larded with 
three layers of asphalt and topped with 
a cementlike finish, all of which made 
the surface considerably faster than any 
the Rumanians have ever seen. The tour- 
ney was also notably lacking in tra- 
ditional tennis gentility. While S.D.S 
demonstrators chanted outside that the 
Davis Cup was a “function of the cap- 
italist pigs,” the Americans charged that 
the Rumanians were “rude,” and the Ru- 
manians accused court officials of mak- 
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CARDS, 0! 





ing “strange calls.” The matches them- 
selves verged on farce. The U.S. team 
of Arthur Ashe, Bob Lutz and Stan 
Smith so thoroughly overpowered the 
Rumanians that in the final set of the 
fifth match, with Ashe leading Ion Ti- 
riac 4-0, the Rumanian star walked off 
the court without finishing rather than 
miss a scheduled flight to Washington. 

Shamoteurism. The most lamentable 
aspect of this year’s Davis Cup chal- 
lenge was that, although the Rumanians 
were basically a sound and well-coached 
team, they had no business reaching 
the finals in the first place. The ideal 
Cup match would have pitted an Aus- 
tralian team of Rod Laver, Tony Roche 
and John Newcombe against the U.S.’s 
finest. But in the peculiar stratification 
of tennis players, the Australian stars 
are classified as full-fledged professionals 
(as Opposed to “players” like Ashe, who 
may compete for money but are not 
under professional contract to any or- 
ganization). Last July, Davis Cup of 
ficials voted down a motion to sanction 
the series as an open tournament, which 
served to preclude the game’s top play- 
ers from competition and perpetuate 
the charge of “shamateurism”™ that has 
plagued tennis for years 

Many of the game's most prominent 
younger players and officials are grave- 
ly concerned over the situation. Says 
Ashe: “The present discrimination 
against the pros is ridiculous. The Da- 
vis Cup must get in tune with the 
times." Speaking of next year’s meet 
ing of Davis Cup nations, Philippe Cha 
trier, vice president of the French Lawn 
Tennis Federation, “There is a 
new progressive element on the move 
in tennis. | am confident they will vote 
open Davis Cup.” Until they do, the 
game’s most hallowed tournament will 
continue to be an exercise in hypocrisy 


says 








the field to exult over the outcome of their seven-year vigil. 
Met players bolted for the clubhouse, barely escaping a 
show of appreciation that resulted in a butchered playing 
field and several broken arms and legs among the fans. 
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Stay loose. 
This is the way it's going to be. 


Of course, it may take our competitors some time to dope out the subtleties 
of the '70 Grand Prix 

Perhaps we can offer a few pointers 

Grand Prix is, above all, a driver's car. With an agile 118-inch wheelb 
A 400-cube V-8. (Or a 455 V-8 if you'd care to order it.) Power front disc brakes 
And acockpit where you usually find an overstuffed interior 

With that, those other guys should be able to start 

But we can't find one reason for you to wait. Not when the way it's going 
to be already is 

1970 Pontiac Grand Prix. At your Pontiac dealer's 


(1 Pontiac's New Grand Prix 








ke the fun of driving seriously.) 











Keys that open a new world 
between the seeing and the blind. 


How could people who don’t know Braille write to the blind? 
The problem baffled engineer Marsden Emig for three years. His 
story tells how people often benefit when IBM meets a challenge. 


“It didn’t make sense to me,’’ says M 


IBM engineer, “that a person had to 


in order to write to a | 


‘The answer, | f was to adapt a standa 


tric typewriter so that anyone who could type, co 


type Braille. In this way, the advantages of Br 
would be available to many more peoy 

“To print Braille, the type has to str 
of the paper, and raise dots on the front. TI 
completely ‘bac kwards’ for 1 pewriter. 
fascinated me. 

“In 1964, I decided to do something 


worked at home, in my spare time. After three 


The 


i Braille type 
il need existe important need. 


tain t i could figure out a 


ists.”” 
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Our Madison Silos division builds silos in 29 states. The silos are con- 
structed of pre-formed concrete staves, with an inside lining, and serve 
as food containers for automated feeding systems. Craig Beane and his 
son, Tom, dairy farmers near Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, don’t send their 
150 Holsteins out to pasture. They grow high protein crops and store 
them as silage in their four Madison Silos. By bringing the feed to th 
cows, they increase milk production with a minimum amount of labor 
Three times a day, one of the Beanes pushes a button and silage is 
conveyed automatically to the cows. The grateful cows produce 
1,000,000 quarts of milk annually. That ain't hay. If you're in the market 
for a silo, a Madison Silos representative is a good man to talk to. 
Divisions of Martin Marietta produce a broad 


systems, space launc he rs, spacecraft electr 
materials. Martin Marietta Corporation 





range of produc ts. including missile 
tems, chemicals and construction 


277 Park Avenue, New York, New York 
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MUSIC 





RECORDS 


The Beatles: Cheerful Coherence 

“We were more together than we 
had been for a long time,” said John Len- 
non last week. “It's lucky when you 
get all four feeling funky at the same 
time.” Lennon was talking about a re- 
cording session last summer that pro- 
duced the latest Beatles record. Out 
this week, it is called Abbey Road, in 
honor of the group's favorite studios in 
London. The disk proves lucky indeed 

for listeners who like being disarmed 
by the world's four most fortunate and 
famous music makers. Melodic, inven- 
tive, crammed with musical delights, 
Abbey Road is the best thing the Beat- 
les have done since Sgt. Pepper (1967) 
Whereas that historic record stretched 
the ear and challenged the mind and 
imagination, Abbey Road is a return to 
the modest, pre-Pepper style of Rubber 
Soul and Revolver. It has a cheerful co- 
herence—each song’s mood fits com- 
fortably with every other 
of wholeness clearly contrived as a rev 
el in musical pleasure 

Childlike Visto. The record’s unity is 
best illustrated by the tightly knit and un 
pretentious way it combines a variety 
of styles. Among them: old-line rock 
‘n’ roll (Oh! Darling), low blues (1 Want 
You), high camp (Maxwell's Silver 
Hammer), folk (Here Comes the Sun) 
Though the listener here and there finds 
such things as a chorus or a 
swash of electronic sound, most of the 
time the instrumental textures are un- 
cluttered by overdubbing. Rarely has 
John played better guitar than on / 
Want You (She's So Heavy), a cun- 
ning combination of two songs with a 
chilling, mean blues throb. Rarely have 


and a sense 


vocal 


Bassist Paul and Drummer Ringo 
achieved more cohesive yet flexible 
rhythm than on Mean Mr. Mustard 


and Polythene Pam 
An intriguing part of the album is 
the long, interlocked medley on Side 2 
a kind of odyssey from innocence to 
experience, After a dawn-flecked prelude 


(Here Comes the Sun), it opens in Be- 
cause with a childlike vista of the world, 
intoned by the group in their best breathy 
choirboy manner, and filled with an 
image of wind and blue sky that “makes 


me cry.” Then come first ineffectual 
gropings of love followed by loneliness 
and frustration (You Never Give Me 
Your Money). In The End, a final note 


of acceptance of life’s burdens ts sealed 
with an affirmation: “The love you take 


is equal to the love you make.” To 
avoid too much of an amen quality, 
the side concludes with a brief snoot- 


cocking ditty by Paul McCartney 


Her Majesty's a pretty nice girl 
But she doesn’t have a lot to say 
Her Majesty's a pretty nice girl 
Someday I'm gonna make her 
mine, oh, yeah 
Some day I’m gonna make her mine 


As usual, most of the songs are by Mc- 
Cartney and Lennon. Yet it is George 
Harrison's Something, on which he so- 
and guitarist, that is al 
ready getting the biggest play on U.S 
radio stations. Beatle-watchers believe 
that Something is something of a mile- 
stone for George. Lately he has spent a 
lot of time communing with Bob Dylan 

at the Isle of Wight, where Dylan per- 
formed last month (TiME, Sept. 12), as 
well as at Dylan’s home in Woodstock, 
N.Y. This has helped him achieve a 
new confidence in his own musical per 
sonality, His three colleagues frankly 
think that Something 1s the best song 
in the album 


los as singer 


OPERA 


Sermons and Satan 

The library shelves, opera lovers like 
to think, are stuffed with forgotten mas- 
terpieces, They need only to be kissed 
into life by princely producers, displayed 
on the operatic stage, and their som- 
nolent glimmer will instantly flame into 
theatrical brilliance. Alas, when such 
pieces are actually performed, they of- 
ten seem rather dusty. Admirers argue 
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CROSSING LONDON’S ABBEY ROAD ON DISK COVER 
Her Majesty's a pretty nice girl. 
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NORMAN TREIGLE AS MEFISTOFELE 
Very good at evil, 


weakly and the public packs the first per- 
formances, Then everybody goes home, 
resolved to save money for future in- 
vestment in another round of Traviatas 
and Bohémes 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele may be an 
exception. Toscanini admired it. Great 
bassos love to strip to the waist and 
storm through it. Famous prima don- 
nas long to play at being beautiful and 
abandoned in it. The Metropolitan Op- 
era has hinted at doing it for decades, 
but when the New York City Opera pre- 
sented it last week, it was the first time 
that New Yorkers were able to see the 
opera performed with full stage trap 
pings in 43 years. 

Grappling with Goethe. What they 
saw was a flawed masterpiece. Com- 
posers from Berlioz to Richard Adler 
and Jerry Ross have grappled with the 
Faust legend—the extent of their ge- 
nius measurable by the magnitude of 
their failure, Boito, at least, approaches 
Goethe as an equal, his Prologue and Ep- 
ilogue conjuring up infinities of space, 
time and the magnitude of Heaven 

The New York City Opera's pro 
duction reflected the music in a swirl- 
ing fantasy of galaxies, bursting stars 
and mythic clouds. If the production 
dragged, it is partly because Boito’s tal- 
ent for invoking the superhuman ex- 
ceeded his skill at projecting the mere 
ly mortal 

Goethe lifted the Faust legend into 
the realm of cosmic philosophizing. Phi- 
losophy, though, is a literary rather than 
a musical exercise. Music can, on oc- 
casion, state a case, but it cannot argue 
the point. In the end, Boito simply 
tried to present more Goethe than any 
composer could hope to cope with. 

By purely scenic means, the City Op- 
era helped raise Boito to the realm of 
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They won...and he scored the winning touchdown. 

You couldn't be prouder. Now you can relax with an 
unforgettable cigar—the mild tasting A&C Grenadier. You 
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the abstract. Set Designer David Mitch- 
ell and Stage Director Tito Capobianco 
placed the Prologue not in Heaven but 
in space. The Epilogue suggests Earth 
as a dying planet illuminated by the 
corpse of a setting sun. The production 
was strongly cast in other major roles 
Carol Neblett, a vocally arresting but in- 
experienced soprano, did both Marghe- 
rita and Helen of Troy. As Faust, Tenor 
Robert Nagy sang powerfully but with 
obvious effort. Julius Rudel’s conducting 
rose successfully to the peaks but tend- 
ed to coast through the occasional des- 
erts of Boito’s score. 

Whatever the opera's qualities, there 
could hardly be a better incarnation of 
Satan than Basso Norman Treigle, 42 
Small, skinny, seemingly naked, Treigle 
flashed through the role like a black- 
voiced cobra. Plunging from profundo 
depths to baritonal heights, his voice re 
mained huge and perfectly focused 
through one of the cruelest bass roles 
ever written. “I can't say I really like 
this Mefisto,” Treigle said afterward. “I 
think of myself as an actor, not a sing- 
er, and it isn’t an interesting role. I just 
keep dashing out and gutting.” 

Boy Soprano. Offstage, Treigle is a 
tightly wound man with a gaunt face 
and the physique of a working ban- 
tamweight. His voice is deep, with a 
tough accent curiously compounded of 
New Orleans (where he lives) and Brook- 
lyn (where he has never lived), “I start- 
ed out as a boy soprano,” he says. “I 
could outSills Beverly Sills, but then I 
turned into a bass. I dunno what kind 
of voice I got now. Call it a dramatic 
bass.” 

Treigle trained under Baritone Robert 
Weede, and joined the New York City 
Opera in 1953, where he has sung an as- 
tonishing variety of roles and is now 
the undisputed male star. He has never 
sung at the Metropolitan Opera (“They 
never asked me,” he shrugs. “So who 
cares?”) or in Europe. 

Treigle’s great acting vitality, lithe 
movements and granitic voice make him 
supremely good at dramatizing evil. In 
Carlisle Floyd's Susannah he sang Rev- 
erend Blitch, a man of God who fell 
through lust into destruction; his Meph- 
istopheles in Gounod’s Faust is demon 
masquerading as man; to round off his 
demonic repertory, New York City Op- 
era General Director Julius Rudel is toy- 
ing with the idea of producing Ber- 
lioz’s The Damnation of Faust (in which 
Treigle would play yet another Meph- 
istopheles) and Busoni’s Doktor Faust 
(in which Treigle would switch roles 
and appear as Faust, leaving Mephisto 
to some diabolic tenor). 

Treigle is an intensely religious man. 
“I was raised as a Baptist,” he says, 
“but my religion really is the Bible.” 
He takes a moralistic view of his evil do- 
ings in opera: “What better sermon could 
there be than the destruction of Sa- 
tan?” His wife approves for another rea- 
son. “He's so kind and gentle at home. 
That's probably because he gets all the 
meanness out of his system on the stage.” 
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Black Lamps: White Mirrors 


1 was a kind of bastard of the West; when I followed 
the line of my past, | did not find myself in Europe but 
in Africa. And this meant that in some subtle way, in a 
really profound way, | brought to Shakespeare, Bach, 
Rembrandt, to the stones of Paris, to the Cathedral at 
Chartres, and to the Empire State Building, a special at- 
titude. These were not really my creations, they did not con- 
tain my history; | might search them in vain forever for 
any reflection of myself. 


N that passage, James Baldwin gives 

one reason why he came to hate and 
fear white people. He looked at their 
art as into a mirror, and could not see 
himself there at all. In the “disastrously 
explicit medium of language” that he 
uses so well, Baldwin adds a yet icier 
thought: “This did not mean that I 
loved black people; on the contrary, I de- 
spised them, possibly because they failed 
to produce Rembrandt.” 


REVOLUTIONARY OR VICTIM 


Baldwin to the contrary, great paint- 
ers throughout the history of Western 
art have looked at the black man and 
mirrored him as beautiful. Not many, 
but some, Seeking them out, Author- 
Critic Alexander Eliot culled the great 
collections of Europe and the U.S. to as- 
semble the remarkable gallery that TIME 
presents on the following pages. All of 
the pictures are white mirrors, since oil 
paint was never the Negro’s traditional 
medium: the promise of black Rem- 
brandts lay in other fields. But all of 
them reflect the unprejudiced eye that 
saw beauty could appear in any color. 

In the course of his search, Eliot im- 
mersed himself in the relatively un- 
known field of black letters. There he found poems by 
men whose names are scarcely known—all black men 
whose verse cast a new light on the unrealized beauty of 
blackness. Lit by these neglected lamps, the black man’s 
mirrored image takes on a new dimension—a dimension 
that both enhances the particularity of “negritude” and cel- 
ebrates a human communality of relevance. 

Jean-Paul Sartre has said that Negro poetry is “the 
true revolutionary poetry” of the time, something that tran- 
scends race alone. Richard Wright, the father of the 
black novel, laid claim to “a right more immediately deep- 
er than that of politics or race . . . that is, a Auman 
right, the right of a man to think and feel honestly.” In Chi- 
cago, a mural on a ghetto wall glowers and glows at passers- 
by in pride and in challenge. Or, hear Owen Dodson: 





When can I pray again, 

View peace in my own parlor again? 

When my sons come home 

How can 1 show em my broken hands? 

How can I show em they sister's twisted back? 

How can 1 present they land to them? 

Haw, when they been battlin in far places for freedom? 
Better let them die in the desert drinkin sand 

Or holdin onto water and shippin into death 

Then they come back and see they sufferin for vain. 


Such work stands peer to Frost, Sandburg and other 
white American poets who are constantly recited in our 
schools. In fact, the black tenth of the nation has pro- 
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STREET MURAL IN CHICAGO GHETTO 
New reflections on old walls. 


duced at least a dozen lyric voices of the most intense qual- 
ity: Langston Hughes and W.E.B. DuBois, Claude Mc- 
Kay, Fenton Johnson and Frank Horne. Here, selected 
lines are ranged against the pictures, both as commen- 
tary and gloss. 


PROUD OR SWAMPED 


As it happens, one of the deepest mirrors of black char- 
acter was painted by Rembrandt himself. His Two Ne- 
groes is deliberately shadowy, obscure, and many a Vis- 
itor to the Mauritshuis in The Hague 
has passed it with barely a glance. Rem- 
brandt signed and dated it 1661. He 
was in his 50s then, and he had long 
since stopped attracting attention by his 
art, Competition and effect-making were 
behind him now. Instead he was de- 
voting all his strength to something 
lumpy, crumpled, pierced, forever frag- 
ile, to the intersurface where subjective 
and objective worlds collide: the hu- 
man face. 

Faces are everywhere, of course, for 
everyone but a hermit to see. Yet, black 
or white, all faces keep a certain mys- 
tery. What lies behind a human face? 
What lies before it? A face is just a turn- 
ing leaf of the invisible. And at the deep- 
est level every human being—regardless 
of race—remains invisible to all the 
rest. 

The chances are that Rembrandt's 
masterpiece represents not two persons 
but one alone, shown in contrasting 
moods and even alternate barberings. 
The man is classically costumed, as if 
to act the part of some great African 
such as King Juba or Hannibal. At the 
right he stands straight and proud, with 
hand on hip. Light grips his shoulder 
in a friendly way. His lips are parted. His eyes appear sea- 
dimmed somehow, yet wide open. Then, at the left, he 
droops. The blues—the first Negro blues in Western art 
—break over his black flesh. Chin down, barely breath- 
ing, he subsides like a swamped skiff. 


SECRET AND LOST 


The poems that accompany the pictures on the fol- 
lowing pages are all by Negroes, and all but one are by 
Americans, Yet Africa too moves in the depths of each; 
tender and ghostly, pantherlike, a mother bereaved. For 
every black American, as Claude McKay's poem sug- 
gests, makes peace—or else fails to make peace—with an- 
cestors whose names, whose very tribes, were long since 
lost to consciousness, 

Henri Rousseau’s pitch-black Snake Charmer reigns 
at Paris’ Jeu de Paume. She makes immense cold phallic 
serpents writhe into the moonlight, sleepily. One may iden- 
tify with her, or them, but either way one finds Rous- 
seau's image pasted permanently to the back of one’s 
brainpan. Those serpents keep on slithering through the 
jungle of one’s own nerve endings, while that level flute 
pours silence drawn from striped pools. 

Gilbert Stuart’s Flautist is a man cut off from that si- 
lence, from wife and children, village, home. He sits soul- 
naked, haltered in other men’s finery. Stuart, the master 
ironist who gave us a grandmotherly George Washington, 
here portrays a burnt-cork-face minstrel in reverse. This 
is a handsome black musician masked, glassed, in a trans- 
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Ibert Stuart: “Flautist” 
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“Black King” 


Hieronymus Bosch: 





DAYBREAK IN ALABAMA 


“When I get to be a composer 

“I’m gonna write me some music about 
Daybreak in Alabama 

And I’m gonna put the purtiest songs in it 
Rising out of the ground like swamp mist 
And falling out of heaven like soft dew 
I'm gonna put some tall tall trees in it 
And the scent of pine needles 

And the smell of red clay after rain 

And long red necks 

And poppy colored faces 
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so 


Philip Evergood: “There'll be a Change in the Weather’ 


And big brown arms 
And the field daisy eyes 
Of black and white black white black people 
And I'm gonna put white hands 
And black hands and brown and yellow hands 
And red clay earth hands in it 
Touching everybody with kind fingers 
And touching each other natural as dew 
In that dawn of music when Il 
Get to be a composer 
And write about daybreak 
In Alabama 
Langston Hughes 


. 








We may cry “here” at the rebirth of the world 
being the leaven that the white flower needs 
Léopold Senghor 


Peter Paul Rubens: “Studies of a Negro” 








George Bellows: “Both Members of This Club” 


1 am the smoke kine 

1 am black 

lam swinging in the sky 

1 am ringing worlds on high: 

1 am the thought of the throbbing mills 


I am the soul toil kills 


I am the smoke king 
ZT am black 


1 am darkening with song 

I am harkening to wrong; 

I will be black as blackness can, 

The blacker the mantle the mightier the man, 
My purpl'ing midnights no day dawn may ban. 


I am carving God in night, 
1 am painting hell in white 
lam the smoke king, 
lam black 
W. E. B. DuBois 





Michelangelo: “Inspirations of Cumaea the Prophetess” 1 sort of seventl h a veil, and 
(detail from the Sistine Chapel) j 


W. E. B. DuBois 














parent nightmare of snow white. The score before him is 
withered moonlight. The snakes who wove a raft to 
carry him have fled away beneath the sea. He holds his 
flute still, as a drowning man clutches a straw. 

There could be no greater gulf than that which sep- 
arates Stuart’s Flautist from the Black King painted by 
Hieronymus Bosch. The King is Caspar, the Moorish mon- 
arch and one of the Three Magi. He dominates Bosch’s 
Epiphany at the Prado Museum in Madrid. The other 
Magi kneel to adore Jesus. Caspar, by contrast, stands 
splendidly erect. He is waiting to offer a silver coffer of 
myrrh: burial ointment nestled in a symbolic world egg. 
Within himself, one feels, Caspar holds greater treasures 
than the one between his calm hands. 

His nature is watchful, balanced. He may have been 
the first of the Magi to see the Star of Bethlehem. His beau- 
ty is ideal; the painter shaped him to inspire. Seen at 
some distance, Caspar looms like a tower of onyx robed 
in slashed summer clouds. Peer closer; he becomes a full- 
lipped flower bitten by the sun, bleeding pollen. 

The black schoolgirl in Philip Evergood’s painting 
There'lt Be a Change in the Weather stands as straight 
as Caspar the King. She is wearing sneakers just like the 
other kids, so white, and a pretty school frock. But she 
is mocked, The children who should be her friends stick 
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BALDWIN 


out their tongues. The beauty of the painting hurts. One al- 
most expects the mothering earth to Open and receive 
the girl, to save her from the hell of that schoolyard. 
And then, a soft remark of Ralph Ellison's floats into 
mind: 

“You know, the skins of those thin-legged little girls 
who faced the mob in Little Rock marked them as 
Negro, but the spirit which directed their feet is the old uni- 
versal urge toward freedom.” 


SPEAKING AND SILENT 


Peter Paul Rubens once met a Negro on the docks of 
Antwerp, or perhaps at a party, and asked the man to 
pose. Probably he gave no more than a morning to the mul- 
tiple study that now hangs at the Brussels Royal Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. This portrait bulges with brilliance, 
makes room for itself; yet it is not monumental in feel- 
ing but intimate. Rubens spins his subject swiftly, ea- 
gerly, to see and show the same thing from four view- 
points all at once. Who was the model? No one knows 
his name. Rubens presumably painted him for fun, for 
love of that gallant bronze head that seems to bear the fin- 
gerprints of God upon its temples. It is a speaking head, al- 
though silent. And optimistic, too, against all odds. From 
that shadowed throat and those strong liana jaws, it 
speaks of life to men with a torn hope—to paraphrase a 
poem by Senegal’s Léopold Sédar Senghor. 

George Bellows once remarked, and rightly, that “the 
name given to a thing is nor the subject, it is only a con- 
venient label. The subject is inexhaustible.” Yet the label 
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that Bellows gave to his 1909 masterpiece at Wash- 
ington’s National Gallery has weight. Both Members of 
This Club, he calls it, and there a black man and a 
white are trying to beat each other's brains out for 
money. 

Black militants and white racists have since carried 
such struggles far beyond the ring, and a few blacks sim- 
ply reduced the problem to a slogan: “Get Whitey!” But 
others, perhaps most, say as Bellows says by implication, 
“Let there be a struggle, but let it be between equals.” 


TWO IN ONE BODY 


Way back in the 1920s, a black scholar named Alain 
Locke remarked that “in the case of the American 
Negro, the sense of race is stronger than that of na- 
tionality.” And yet, Locke pointed out, “some of the 
most characteristic American things are Negro or Ne- 
groid, derivatives of the folk life of this darker tenth of 
the population.” Small wonder, then, that the greatest 
American Negroes feel torn at times. 

An early beacon of black culture in America, W.E.B. 
DuBois, died self-exiled in Ghana just six years ago. Du- 
Bois composed the poem that here accompanies and 
reveals the hidden thunder of Bellows’ Both Members of 
This Club. Again, it was DuBois who wrote the classic 


TOMMY WEOER 


AP WALTER DARAN 
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HUGHES 


prose statement of what lies deepest in black blues: 
“After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Roman, 
the Teuton and Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of sev- 
enth son born with a veil and gifted with second sight 
in this American world—a world which yields him no 
true self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself 
through the revelation of the other world. It is a pe- 
culiar sensation, this double consciousness, this sense of al- 
ways looking at oneself through the eyes of others, of 
measuring one’s soul by the tape of a world that looks 
on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his twoness 
—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two 
unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one dark 
body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn 
asunder.” 

Changing social attitudes have continually reshaped 
white mirrors of black images. The attitudes may or 
may not appear acceptable from a contemporary Negro 
point of view. But the images hold, and will survive—a set- 
tled beauty enduring through and ultimately beyond this 
year or any year’s contention on campus, street riot or ghet- 
to anger. They are a testament of shared respect, an ac- 
knowledgment of mutual dignity. 

No artist today, either black or white, could possibly 
paint or envision the tender, natural black and white spir- 
its as Michelangelo did on the Sistine Ceiling—the twin in- 
spirations of the prophetess Cumaea. But along with 
Michelangelo, today’s artists might ponder the thought 
of Plotinus, the sooty, stooped and radiant philosopher 
who argued that dark and light together shape the world. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Avoiding Collisions 

Flying high over Baltimore last week, 
two Martin 404 airliners hurtled to- 
ward each other on what seemed like a 
sure collision course. Seconds before di- 
saster, the planes suddenly veered apart. 
One swept upward; the other dipped 
slightly. So coolly had the maneuver 
been executed that it seemed as if an in- 
visible electronic hand had guided the 
controls. 

Both pilots, in fact, did have a help- 
ing hand. The “near miss"’ was the first 
public demonstration of a promising 
new collision-avoidance system (CAS) 
that may reduce some of the risks of fly- 
ing in the nation’s increasingly crowded 
skies, Last year the U.S. had 38 aerial 
collisions, a 46% rise over 1967. In 
the years ahead, the risks will increase, 
as more planes—including jumbo jets 
and SSTs (see BUSINESS)—join the rap- 
idly growing U.S. air fleet. 

Successive Alarms. The new system 
was sponsored by the Air Transport As- 
sociation as insurance against airborne 
chaos. Like the planes used in Bal- 
timore last week, each aircraft equipped 
with CAS is, in effect, shielded by a 
huge protective electronic bubble. When 
one plane's bubble brushes another's, it 
triggers successive alarms in both cock- 
pits. The first comes 42 seconds before 
the moment of collision as calculated 


by the CAS's onboard computers. If 
the planes are still headed toward each 
other at 30 seconds, a flashing red light 
warns the pilots to prepare for evasive 
action. Five seconds later, the computers 
issue their final command. Depending 
on the relative positions of their planes, 
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one pilot may be ordered to climb, the 
other to dive or stay level. 

The secret of the system is timing. 
To form the electronic bubbles, each par- 
ticipating plane must send brief radio 
pulses—none longer than a tiny frac- 
tion of a second—in an assigned order 
of rotation at exact three-second in- 
tervals. The system demands such ac- 
curacy that all the planes must carry 
atomic clocks, which are precisely syn- 
chronized to a master timepiece on the 
ground or aboard one of the planes. The- 
oretically, CAS is so fast and efficient 
that it can safely handle as many as 
2,000 planes over an area of more than 
61,000 sq. mi. 

The ATA, as representative of the na- 
tion’s airlines, would like to install the 
system (estimated cost: $24,000 to $50,- 
000 per unit) aboard all commercial air- 
craft by 1974. But there is one serious 
drawback. Unless CAS is also carried 
by private planes, it will not prevent 
such collisions as the one between a 
big passenger jet and a small private 
plane near Indianapolis last month that 
killed 83 people. Many aviation men 
feel that the only long-range protection 
against more aerial tragedies lies in an 
all-encompassing, new air-traffic control 
system that would keep tabs on every 
plane in U.S. skies 

Pulsing Satellites. A . preliminary 
blueprint for just such a scheme was pre- 
sented last week by California's TRW 
Inc., a major producer of electronic 
equipment. Dubbed “Navstar,” it would 
rely on at least four orbiting satellites 
to serve as aerial traffic cops for the na- 
tion’s air lanes. Unlike ATA's device, 
which depends on radio pulses from 
the aircraft, the satellites themselves 


would beep at a precisely controlled 
rate. Tuning in on these signals, an air- 
borne computer could get an exact elec- 
tronic “fix” on the plane’s position and 
altitude. By measuring shifts in the fre- 
quency or “pitch” of the radio waves 
as the plane moved toward or away 
from a satellite, the computer could 
also calculate the aircraft's speed. 

Most important, the process could 
be reversed. If the plane itself trans- 
mitted a readily identifiable signal, it 
could be picked up by the satellites, re- 
layed to a tracking station on earth, 
and fed into air-traffic-control comput 
ers. By comparing the relayed signals, 
the ground-based equipment could tell 
traffic controllers the exact location, al- 
titude and speed of every plane aloft. 
The necessary onboard transmitter, as 
TRW points out, would cost no more 
than a few hundred dollars—easily with- 
in the means of almost every private- 
plane owner in the U.S. 

Though aviation officials think that 
air-traffic control satellites are at least 
a decade off, Navstar'’s designer, Elec- 
trical Engineer David D. Otten, is more 
optimistic. If work started immediately, 
says Otten, a Navstar-type system could 
be put into service in only three or 
four years 


ASTRONOMY 
Glazing the Moon 


While photographing the moon's sur- 
face with a special stereo camera, As- 
tronaut Neil Armstrong was fascinated 
by several glassy patches that glittered 
like tiny bright mirrors. “I noticed them 
in six or eight places,” Armstrong ex- 
plained, “always in the same kind of 
place—at the bottom of a crater.” Last 
week Cornell Astronomer Thomas Gold 
offered a dramatic explanation. The 
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COCKPIT WARNING DIAL 


NEAR-MISS TEST OVER BALTIMORE 
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Gentle Soul 


His wife’s responsible. She gentled this 
North American driver and taught him to 
take a wife's eye view of things. Now, when 
he swings his North American crew into ac- 
tion to move your precious belongings, he 
sees to it that every item is given the care 
and tender handling his wife taught him 
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WORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


When your family is about to move up, 
call your local North American agent. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 

To plan ahead, write for your free copy 
of ‘How To Buy A Move.” Write to North 
American Van Lines, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
{6801. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


The GENTLEmen of the Mo 


ving Industry 








You deserve it. 
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But if you don’t, what good is it? 
We know how it is. 
You think of this whisky as something special. 
So you drink it sparingly. Maybe 2 or 3 holidays 
a year. But if you had the good taste to buy 

it in the first place, why deny yourself? 

Try Crown Royal on a day you don’t have off. 


Seagram's Crown Royal. The legendary Canadian. In the purple sack. 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 





MIRRORLIKE LUNAR STONE 
A half-baked Mercury? 


moon, he says, may have been scorched 
by a huge flare-up of heat and light with- 
in the solar system. 

Since the patches have survived on 
the lunar surface despite the moon's con- 
stant bombardment by micrometeorites 
and solar particles, Gold calculates that 
the event was relatively recent—perhaps 
less than 30,000 years ago. It probably 
lasted only ten to 100 seconds. The 
small craters show the effect of the 
blast because they are natural heat traps 
What was the origin of this fiery out- 
burst, which Gold figures was 100 times 
more powerful than ordinary sunlight? 
Writing in the current issue of Science, 
Gold speculates that it came from the 
sun itself, possibly as the result of a col- 
lision with a large comet. 

Puzzling Conditions. That kind of cat- 
aclysm would not have left any ob- 
vious scars on the face of the earth, 
Gold explains, since much of the ul- 
traviolet radiation would have been 
blocked off by the earth's atmosphere. 
But, he adds, the atmosphere itself might 
have been disturbed or even partially 
swept away. The explosion, for example, 
might have blown off some atmospheric 
helium. It could also account for puz- 
zling conditions on other planets, such 
as the lack of measurable nitrogen on 
Mars. Perhaps the most spectacular pos- 
sibility raised by Gold is that one whole 
side of Mercury, the closest planet to 
the sun, might have been seared by the 
blast. 

Since a trip to Mercury is still far 
off, Gold hopes for more immediate con- 
firmation of his theory. An opportunity 
may come during the Apollo 12 mis- 
sion in November. If the astronauts dis- 
cover glazing of the same age in a 
different area of the moon far from 
Tranquillity Base, Gold says, he will be 
satisfied that such a solar catastrophe ac- 


| tually occurred. 
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The united state 
of America 


Wherever you see progress being made in solving our nation’s problems, 
American business is there. In urban renewal. In building hospitals and 
universities. In solving environmental problems. In fact, the import of American 
business is felt in everything that touches us. 

But businesses are not self-sufficient. They have to raise capital almost 
constantly. Many come to investment bankers. 

These bankers give counsel on the most effective way to raise capital. 
Common Stock. Bonds. Preferred 
Stock. The investment banker is a 
specialist in helping the businessman 
raise money in the best way. 

By underwriting the issue, and 
subsequently distributing the stocks 
or bonds to the public, the money for 
expansion is secured. The result is 
new jobs. New goals. New markets. 
For everybody. 

It’s fair to say, then, that if it 
were not for the services of the invest- 
ment banking community, our 
economy could very well grind toa 
halt. 

It may not be certain that 
economic strength alone will solve 
our nation’s problems. But what is the 
likelihood of our finding solutions 
if we are not economically sound? 

American business. Investment 
bankers. Together, working toward 
the united state of America. 





Eastman Dillon helps decision makers finance the future 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co 


Members New York Stock Exchange 1) One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005 O Offices in Principal Cities 





The house-hunting 
season is On... 











head for the woods. 










You'll probably agree that 
wood is good to look at. 

But you might like to 
know how wood adds other 
values to the home you buy. 
Because that home is the 
most important investment 
you'll ever make. 

We have a new House- 
Hunter's Kit. It covers & aa Hh 
everything from mortgages HA a 


to neighborhood selection. And it also 


tells you how wood adds lasting value 
to any home you choose. For example: 


Wood cuts heating and cooling bills. 
Wood helps keep heat out in summer, 
- and in in winter. 

- As a natural insulator, 
wood is six times better 
* than brick, 15 times better 
fiz than concrete, and over 
in 1,000 times better than 






Recently, a university 
~ conducted a fuel con- 
sumption test over two 
years with two houses of identical pro- 
portions. One was made of wood, the 
other of masonry. The wood house used 
26.2% less fuel during heating sea- 


sons, and 18% less during cooling sea-_ 


sons. Put your hand on a metal 
window frame in the wintertime. 
Unlike metal, wood windows stay 
warm, and don’t condense the 
moisture in your house and drip it 








ae oa all over your sills, walls 
=f: and expensive drapes. 


Balt Wood makes a stronger 

IIT home. In the 1964 Alaskan 
SShy earthquake, masonry and 
~. steel-reinforced concrete 
‘© buildings crumbled and 
fell. But wood buildings on 
firm foundations were 


eT ~ hardly damaged. 


Pound for pound, wood is stronger 
than steel. That’s why 8 out of 10 homes 
built Ser 
have skeletons and aaa 

yt 
walls made of wood. |/P 


Wood adds the cus- 
tom look. .. easily. 
You'll want all the: 4 
storage and play’ “aoe 
areas you Can get. Built-i ins, "dees, 
kitchen cabinets, room dividers can 
add a lot of personality without add- 
ing a lot of cost. No other material 
provides such design flexibility, or 
such a variety of tones, textures and 
finishes. 

If you're a house-hunter who's inter- 
ested in value, you'll want a copy of our 
House-Hunter's Kit. Just send $1.50— 
check or money order—and your name 
and address to the 
American Wood 
Council, Box 4156, 
Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land 20015. 














NEW MUSICALS 


A Guide to Modcom 


Hair begat Salvation, and this new 
musical is an aesthetically retarded child. 
However, Salvation is instructive be- 
cause it epitomizes a specific kind of pho- 
niness that began with Hair and sur- 
faced again in Promenade and the Liv- 
ing Theater. What knits these shows 
together is something that might be 
called Modcom. 

Modcom is the commercial exploi- 
tation of modernity without regard for 
dramatic art. Modcom peddles the youth 
cult as a product. It is replete with cyn- 
ical counterfeits of innocence, freedom 





KENN O AN 


“SALVATION” CAST 
Group grope. 


and dissent. Enough evidence has now 
accumulated about how to put together 
a Modcom show. The rules: 

Be plotless. It saves time. Nothing is 
quite sO easy as not to write a book 
for a show. If plot insists on cropping 
up, be opaque. A story line that cannot 
be followed may not be exposed for 
the meaningless rot that it is. Always as- 
sume that the audience has the atten- 
ton span of an agitated grasshopper. 

Be lavish with four-letter words. This 
is the largesse of an impoverished mind. 
It is a hair transplant on a would-be 
manly chest. 

Beslime the U.S. Find some degrading 
way to display the flag. State that the 
President is an idiotic monster of cor- 
ruption. Repeat the Modcom pledge of 
disallegiance: this is a Government of 
the hypocrites, by the hypocrites, for 
the hypocrites. 

Mock religion. This should preferably 
be the Catholic religion, since it is dis- 
tinctly more theatrical, and not terribly 
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THE THEATER 





retaliatory these days. Avoid knocking 


Judaism. After all, the bulk of New | 


York theatergoers are Jewish, and if un- 
duly nettled they might complain to 
B'nai B'rith. Protestants, like other ap- 
athetic majorities, may be savaged at 
will. Having established a reputation 
for being fearlessly irreverent, make sure 
that the cast chants a few Hare Krish- 
nas before the evening is over so that 
the audience will know that the show 
is profoundly rooted in the mystical spir- 
ituality of the East. 

Drug taking is a must. A Modcom 
producer ought never to forget that it 
is good box office to proffer simulated 
wickedness as an act of liberation, That 
is what ts known as a low high. Many 
a boy's only contact with opium was 
Dr. Fu Manchu, and the closest that 
many a playgoer gets to a whiff of pot 
is Modcom. 

Be blatant about sex. Nudity is op- 
tional, but crudity is mandatory. Sex 
may be fun, but Modcom insists that 
Its main purpose is to end the war in 
Viet Nam and provide a physically ac- 
ceptable substitute for violence. Parting 
his beard for the press the other day, 
Beatle John Lennon put it this way: 
“All you've got to do to prove your man- 
hood is lay a woman.” Group grope is 
very much in vogue and the choreog- 
rapher who can animate a stageful of 
writhing, slithering, intertwined bodies 
stands a good chance of winning this sea- 
son’s Laoco6én Award. 

Deafen the audience. Cudgel it se- 
verely about the ears with a blunt am- 
plifying instrument. A hard-rock Mod- 
com musical gives a theatergoer an 
acoustic third degree. His eardrums are 
refunded on the sidewalk. However, the 
test of a good musical score remains un- 
varying: not whether one can hum the 
songs but whether one can tell them 
apart, Hair has a beguilingly individu- 
ated score; Salvation does not. 

Mingle with the audience. This takes 
a little effort, but it is well worth the 
time wasted. With no plot, the playgoer 
might get bored. This way he cranes 
his neck every which way and wonders 
if he is going to be kissed, prodded, or 
punched. It’s a good way to smell an 
actor, too, and the odor isn’t always as 
appealing as ham 

Excoriate Viet Nam. Even hawks, 
let alone parrots, have learned to de- 
plore Viet Nam by now, so this par- 
ticular arsenal of invective doesn't stir 
up a Modcom audience as visibly as it 
once did. Time was when playgoers 
would weep on their armrests at the 
old “We won't go” non-fight pep talk. 

Apart from its manifold defects, Sal- 
vation, like all Modcom products, trades 
on the residual puritanism behind its os- 
tensibly anti-puritan outlook. A people 
at ease with sexuality, and casually and 
thoroughly iconoclastic, would not pay 
good money to see an inept affirmation 
of a puerile paganism. 






The statement on the next page 

is intended for the advertising community, * 
the business communit 

and the community as a whole, 


It was conceived and written by 


Bill Bernbach, Bob Levenson and Len Sirowitz 
of Doyle Dane Bernbach. 


DOTHIS 
OR DIE. 





Is this ad some kind of trick? 

No. But it could have been. 

And at exactly that point rests a do 
or die decision for American business. 

We in advertising, together with our 
clients, have all the power and skill to 
trick people. Or so we think. 

But we’re wrong. We can’t fool any 
of the people any of the time. 

There is indeed a twelve-year-old 
mentality in this country; every six- 
year-old has one. 

We are a nation of smart people. 

And most smart people ignore most 
advertising because most advertising 
ignores smart people. 

Instead we talk to each other. 

We debate endlessly about the me- 
dium and the message. Nonsense. In 
advertising, the message itself is the 
message. 

A blank page and a blank television 
screen are one and the same. 

And above all, the messages we put 
on those pages and on those tele- 
vision screens must be the truth. For 
if we play tricks with the truth, we die. 








Now. The other side of the coin. 

Telling the truth about a product de- 
mands a product that’s worth telling 
the truth about. 

Sadly, so many products aren't. 

So many products don’t do anything 
better. Or anything different. So many 
don’t work quite right. Or don’t last. Or 
simply don’t matter. 

If we also play this trick, we also die. 
Because advertising only helps a bad 
product fail faster. 

No donkey chases the carrot forever. 
He catches on. And quits. 

That’s the lesson to remember. 

Unless we do, we die. 

Unless we change, the tidal wave of 
consumer indifference will wallop into 
the mountain of advertising and manu- 
facturing drivel. 

That day we die. 

We'll die in our marketplace. On our 
shelves. In our gleaming packages of 
empty promises. 

Not with a bang. Not with a whimper. 

But by our own skilled hands. 

DOYLE DANE BERNBACH INC. 


RELIGION 





The Bible as Culture 


HO was Cain? Where was the Gar- 

den of Eden? What is the pa- 
tience of Job? Many teen-agers cannot 
answer such questions—and for a good 
reason: since the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1963 outlawed devotional Bible read- 
ing in public schools, few U.S. school 
systems have offered Biblical studies of 
any kind. Justice Tom C. Clark’s ma- 
jority opinion in the Supreme Court de- 
cision made a point of recommending 
that the Bible should still be studied 
for its “literary and historic qualities,” 
but that option is rarely exercised, Some 





ADAM & EVE BEING EXPELLED FROM PA 


ated a program, though, there may be 
a simpler solution: an ambitious new 
book called The Bible Reader: An In- 
terfaith Interpretation (Bruce; $3.95 
paperback). 

The 995-page volume was written by 
a quartet of authors—a Roman Catholic 





priest, a rabbi and two Protestant schol- 
ars—and contains extensive selections 
from both Old and New Testaments. Its 
value, however, lies mainly in its wealth 
of commentary, which provides a cultur- 
al understanding of the Bible that few 
college graduates possess. Moreover, dis- 





RADISE 


No attempt to disguise the experience. 


diehard school districts in a few states 
sull defy the court and teach an old-fash- 
ioned Protestant version of the Bible, 
but only four states, a handful of cities 
and some individual schools have at- 
tempted new approaches to the Bible. 
Each of the attempts has been dif- 
ferent, In Indiana, an optional literature 
course presents the Bible in the light of 
19th century “higher criticism,” but few 
schools have adopted it. In Pennsylvania, 
a new course on “Religious Literature 
of the West” tries a broader perspective 
and includes not only selections from 
the Bible but also from the Koran and 
rabbinical writings. A successful pro- 
gram was created by the University of 
Nebraska for elementary and secondary 
schools; it incorporates religious view- 
points On various topics in English cours- 
es. Florida, in a promising new effort, 
combines religion with social studies 
rather than with literature, and uses his- 
toric documents and sermons to illus- 
trate religious influence on various pe- 
riods. For states that have not yet cre- 
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puted texts are fully and carefully inter- 
preted, explaining the basic Jewish, Prot- 
estant and Catholic viewpoints 

Adam's fall, for instance, elicits a va- 
riety of interpretations, from the Cath- 
olic teaching on “original sin” to the 
Calvinist idea of “total depravity,” the es- 
sential corruption of all man’s powers, 
The authors point out that Jews in par- 
ticular “do not hold that man is per- 
manently tainted with guilt as a result” 
of Adam's sin, and quote also the sec- 
ond of the Mormon Articles of Faith, 
which states that “men will be pun- 
ished for their own sins and not for 
Adam's transgressions.” Unusual inter- 
pretations by smaller sects are noted else- 
where in the Reader. General William 
Booth’s idea of a strongly centralized au- 
thority for the Salvation Army, the 
book points out, derived from a pas- 
sage in the Book of Exodus 

The idea for the book originated with 
Jesuit Priest Walter M. Abbott ten years 
ago—four years before the Supreme 
Court decision—while he was an editor 








of America, Work began in 1961 after 
Father Abbott had been joined by Dr. 
Rolfe Lanier Hunt, a Methodist edu- 
cator, the Rev. J. Carter Swaim, a Bib- 
lical scholar and Presbyterian pastor, 
and Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, now dean 


of the Jewish Reconstructionist Rab- 
binical College in Philadelphia. 

Literature or Revelation. The authors 
faced formidable problems trying to 
meet the Supreme Court's requirements 
and at the same time answer serious 
theological objections. Though the Clark 
formula is clear, critics have argued that 
objectivity is difficult to realize in prac- 
tice. Most religion courses, Jews main- 
tain, are bound to reflect a Christian bias 
in what is historically a Christian society. 
Other critics insist that true impartiality, 
in any event, distorts the real nature of 
religion as a sense of the ultimate. “Read- 
ing the Bible as literature rather than as 
revelation,” says Rabbi Eugene Borowitz 
of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, “is worse than not read- 
Ing it at all.”* 

Though The Bible Reader has yet to 
be tested in court, it seems to over- 
come the other objections to a remark- 
able degree. Rather than disguise the 
Bible as a vague sort of cultural liter- 
ature, the authors do in fact treat it as 
the central spiritual experience in the 
lives of the Hebrews, and later, in the 
lives of Christians. Jewish critics will 
be mollified by the rich Jewishness of 
the commentary. Rabbinical interpre- 
tations are frequent; renowned author- 
ites like Rabbis Hillel, Gamaliel and 
Samson Raphael Hirsch are quoted. 
The Hebrews’ escape from Egypt leads 
to a description of the Passover Seder, 
and the appearance of the young Jesus 
in the Temple is used to discuss the cer- 
emony of Bar Mitzvah (a phrase, Chris- 
tans will be interested to learn, which 
means “Son of the Commandment”). 
Some of the details even border on the 
esoteric: when the story of Joseph's 
temptation by Potiphar’s wife is sung 
in synagogue, the book notes, the mu- 
sical notation over the word “refused” 
is long and drawn-out, “suggesting that 
it was not easy for Joseph to turn 
away from this temptation,” 

Famous Rebuttal. Protestants who 
envision Roman Catholicism as being 
out of touch with Scripture may be sur- 
prised to find how much of the Catholic 
Mass is derived from the Old and New 
Testaments, Catholics, on the other 
hand, may gain a new respect for the ear- 
nest Biblical faith of Protestant heroes 
Acts 5:29 (“We must obey God rather 
than men”), the commentary notes, in- 
spired Martin Luther's famous refusal to 
recant—"to gO against CONSCI!nce Is ner 
ther right nor safe’—as well as the de- 
fiance of Nazism by Germany's Confess- 


* Or, as W. H 
broader context 
Thou shalt not he on friendly terms 
With guys in advertising firms, 
Nor speak with such 
As read the Bible for its prose, 
Nor, above all, make love to those 
Who wash too much 


Auden put it in a somewhat 
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Sooner or later you'll find yourself driving 
down the road thinking you're surrounded by 
idiots. 

And you'll secretly wish you were driving a 
tank or some giant cement truck in order to make 
yourself impervious to the madness around you. 

These thoughts, of course, are not abnormal. 
They're simply the ravings of a realist. And could 
easily lead you to buy a Volvo. 

Volvo is designed for the man who recognizes 
that to DRIVE DEFENSIVELY and WATCH OUT FOR 
THE OTHER GUY is the only way to live. 

So first, Volvo makes it easy for you to see those 
who would thwart you in this noble aim. 

There are 3800 square inches of glass in a 
Volvo—more than in many intermediate-sized 
sedans. So you can see all four corners of the car, 

Volvo even comes equipped with rear window 
defroster, narrowing the possibility of foul weather 
sneak attacks from behind. 

Next. a Volvo makes you feel at home. This is 
important because your comfort, or lack of it, af- 
fects the way you drive. Volvo has bucket seats, ad- 
justable to an infinite variety of positions. There's 
even an adjustment for firmness and softness in the 
seat backs. 

Volvo possesses the power to let you enter high- 
way traffic courageously. It’s not a funny little for- 
eign car that can’t keep up with traffic. 

More important than going is stopping. So 





ry other driver out to get you, 
at least your car should be on your side. 


Volvo has four-wheel power dise brakes. Dise brakes 


resist fading even after repeated emergency stops. 
And they don’t stop working in the rain. One maga- 
zine reports Volvo to have, “Quite probably, the 
best brakes in the world.” 

Volvo has made allowances for the man who 
enters your lane ata place you haven't yet vacated. 
Steering is precise: four turns lock to lock. Most 
cars require five or five and a half turns. And eva- 
sive maneuvers performed in slow motion are futile. 

Many cars ride as though you're driving on 
marshmallows. Since you drive on roads, Volvo's 
suspension is firm. A Volvo doesn’t wallow around 
corners. You drive it, it doesn’t drive you. 

Perhaps the biggest thing you have on your 
side when you drive a Volvo is an overall feeling of 
confidence and well being. Volvos are built so 
well that 9 out of every 10 
registered here in the 
last eleven years are still 
on the road. 









Things being what they are today, we can’t 
guarantee your Volvo will survive eleven “7 
years. But at least we start you off with @oxrvo) 
the odds in your favor. — 
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Why not ride 
on our 


reputation? 


We do! 


Our men know how to pack 
things and unpack things. They 
know how to pick things up and how 
to put things down. They know every- 
thing about moving. They should. Most 
of them have been with us a long time. 
In fact, Lyon men have the longest 
record of service with one moving 
company. Our moving company. 
It's a record that's made us 
famous. So, why not ride 
on our reputation. We've 
got room for you. 

















Lyon Van Lines, Inc. 

Agents in all principal cities. 
Service in all 50 states and 
112 foreign countries 

LET LW'Ony GUARD YOUR Goops® 


Send for this free book. 
Sa Free! $2 value! 

—_— This 72-page full-color reference 
guide is required reading not only 
for hi-fi and stereo shoppers but 
also for cocktail party oracles on 
high fidelity equipment and 
installations. Illustrated articles 
explore every aspect of the subject 
in simple, nontechnical language, 
in addition to a glossary plus a 
detailed decription of Fisher stereo 
components. And what can beat that 
when it comes to brand-name dropping? 





Fisher Radio Corporation, 
11-42 45th Road, 
Long Island City, N.Y.11101. 
Please send me the 1970 edition 
of The Fisher Handbook 
without charge or obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City State ~ ¥ 
2310690 
2 eS 6 EE ee se ee ee 
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ing Church. Some examples of heroism 
are poignant: Quaker John Woolman, 
dying of smallpox, told his friends to “re- 
joice evermore, and in everything give 
thanks.” Then he added, “This is some- 
times hard to come at.” 

The Bible Reader is not exclusively 
concerned with religion. It abounds in 
references to music, art and literature 
that reflect Biblical themes, from clas- 
sical art and music to the late Arnold 
Schoenberg's contemporary opera Mo- 
ses und Aron and Soviet Author Vla- 
dimir Dudintsev’s anti-party novel Not 
by Bread Alone. Political and legal ref- 
erences also abound—especially contem- 
porary ones. In selected passages from 
Jewish law in Deuteronomy, students 
are invited to find comparisons with to- 
day's bankruptcy laws and military ex- 
emptions. In an extensive commentary 
on the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus’ 
counsel to “turn the other cheek” and 
“love your enemies” is cited as the rea- 
son “some persons’ become conscien- 
tious objectors. Throughout the book, 
alternative translations of famous pas- 
sages are offered. An American Indian 
version of the 23rd Psalm, for instance, 
reads in part “He puts his hand upon 
my head, and all the ‘tired’ is gone.” 

Indeed, perhaps the major problem 
many will find with The Bible Reader 
is its very abundance of thoughtful ma- 
terial. To cover the book thoroughly, 
or to expand on it, as the authors sug- 
gest, would probably take even the most 
heroic of teachers (and the most alert 
of classes) longer than a year of daily ses- 
sions. For most schools, the book could 
very well be spread out over two or 
three years—an option that the authors 
just may have intended. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


New Pressures On Defregger 

“The Defregger Affair” was in the 
news again. Three months ago Bishop 
Matthias Defregger, 54, of Munich, was 
publicly accused of having participated 
in the wartime executions of 17 men 
from the Italian village of Filetto di Ca- 
marda; Defregger, then a Wehrmacht 
captain, had passed on the execution 
order avenging the murder of one or 
more German soldiers. Authorities in 
Frankfurt eventually dropped the case. 
Last week, however, the Munich pros- 
ecutor had taken up the Defregger af- 
fair and was contemplating charges. 

Defregger was also under renewed 
pressure from Rome. The Jesuit news- 
paper Civilta Cattolica asked whether 
voluntary resignation might not be 
“more suitable both for the church and 
Defregger himself.” The question was 
significant, since the Vatican often uses 
the paper to express its views. Mu- 
nich’s Julius Cardinal Dépfner an- 
nounced that his auxiliary for thé time 
being would handle administrative re- 
sponsibilities but not sacerdotal duties. 
Defregger himself entered a Munich hos- 
pital “for a thorough checkup and gen- 
eral rest.” 
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SERIES 
As the Victorian World Turns 


Family series on U.S. television have 
laugh tracks, Doris Day, cute kids, lov- 
able ghosts, Fred MacMurray and hi- 
larious situations. What they don’t have 
with any consistency is writing, char- 
acterization, drama, style and insight. 
Except, this season, for The Forsyte 
Saga, which begins a 26-week series 
this Sunday night on National Edu- 
cational Television. For a turn-of-the- 
century English family, the Forsytes 
have everything: a generation gap (in 
fact, a three-generation gap), extramar- 
ital lust, intramarital lust, rape, divorce, 
birth, death, intrigue. 

For those who have forgotten their 
Galsworthy, the first installment is hard 
to follow without a genealogy (see chart), 
It introduces 22 of the show's 120 char- 
acters with scarcely a pause for breath, 
then plunges into the troubled life of 
young Jolyon, played by Kenneth More, 
a black-sheep painter who scandalizes 
the family by setting up housekeeping 
with his daughter's governess, played 
by Lana Morris. Margaret Tyzack, as Jo- 
lyon’s cousin Winifred, marries a ne’er- 
do-well. And then there’s Soames, Win- 
ifred’s brother, who looks like a cross 
between Abraham Lincoln and a char- 
acter from Dark Shadows. Soames, 
done to a turn by Eric Porter, is a 
dour sort, with never a thought of sex 
in his legal mind. Ah, but tune in the 
next week, when Soames meets Irene, 
portrayed by Nyree Dawn Porter, 


What distinguishes The Forsyte Saga 
from Peyton Place and the Secret Storm 
is its distinguished origins and its care- 
ful preparation. The BBC bought rights 
to the saga from MGM, then Producer 
Donald Wilson and four writers spent 
more than a year turning out an ad- 
aptation that is remarkably faithful to 
Galsworthy. Presented on Sunday eve- 
nings at 7:25, the series became such a 
craze in Britain last year that many cler- 
gymen rescheduled evensong services in 
order to avoid losing their congregations. 
An estimated 17 million viewers tuned 
in cach week. Hostesses had to sched- 
ule dinner parties around the series. Sun- 
day-night bingo attendance slumped. It 
even became something of an_inter- 
national obsession. In New Zealand, 
cricket matches began an hour earlier. 
In Yugoslavia, where the series was 
aired, new editions of Galsworthy’s 
works have been brought out in Ser- 
bian and Croatian. Even Russia will 
not escape: Soviet dubbers are now at 
work on the series so that it can be 
shown there next year. 

While it is difficult to predict what 
Forsyte's fate will be in America, it de- 
serves to gather a coterie of faithful fol- 
lowers. The series is a stylish and 
fast-paced portrayal of Victorian morals 
and manners as evidenced by one fas- 
cinating family. On one hand, it is grip- 
ping, dramatic and highly believable. 
On the other, it is totally entertaining, 
thus ably and artistically showing what 
television can do when it sets its stan- 
dards high. 
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PREMIERES 
Old Wrinkles 


With a couple of notable exceptions, 
the second week of the new season was 
about the same as the first: depressing, 

CBS's The Leslie Uggams Show, and 
its star, contradicted most of the week’s 
other evidence that the industry is im- 
mune to progress. The black singer, 
after all, made her TV debut in the pa- 
tronizing Beulah series and then sang 
along with Mitch before taking over 
the Smothers’ time slot last week. Now, 
at 26, she has emerged with a sweet, 
sassy authority that is just right for a va- 
riety-hour headliner. She sang Those 
Were the Days with a panache that 
made the Mary Hopkin original seem 
lifeless, She played willing straight girl 
to Impressionist David Frye’s show- 
Stealing rendition of William F. Buck- 
ley Jr. She starred in “Sugar Hill,” a 
slice-of-life sketch that will be a fea- 
ture of the series; the opener was more 
pungent than The Goldbergs, if not in 
a class with The Honeymooners. 

Another new weekly variety series, 
ABC's Music Scene, rattles with vibra- 
tions of Your Hit Parade, Hullaballoo 
and Laugh-In but bears a few promising 
new wrinkles. For one, the show does not 
commit itself to endless and eventually 
monotonous replays of the same top 
seven songs every week, as did Hit Pa- 
rade. Instead, Music Scene tunes are 
picked from any place on any of the Bill- 
board “Hot 100” or bestseller charts 
(soul, country, “easy listening”). On 
opening night the producers shrewdly 
mixed things up, booking Tom Jones, 
James Brown and Buck Owens—plus 
the Beatles. Between numbers, and some- 
times during, an engaging young satir- 
ical company provided blackouts and 
sketches. A few too many of the pre- 
miére-night shots misfired, but consid- 
ering the youthful audience the show is 
aimed at, the targets were bang on—fe- 
male fans, senior proms, Richard Nixon 
and General Hershey. 

ABC's other new variety offering is, 
by comparison, antediluvian. The title, 
Jimmy Durante Presents the Lennon Sis- 
ters Hour, says it all. The 76-year-old 
vaudevillian co-stars with four sisters 
who, though the oldest is not quite 30, 
are all 14-year veterans of The Law- 
rence Welk Show. The standard finale 
of their series will be an upbeat mu- 
sical tribute to a city. Opening night it 
was Chicago (that toddlin’ town), which 
the girls cheerily hymned as “the con- 
vention center of the nation.” 

With similar insensitivity, ABC pub- 
licized that its new situation comedy, 
The Brady Bunch, will deal with “the 
most difficult integration of them all, 
that of the sexes.” In the premiére of 
the series, which is perhaps the most cyn- 
ically commercial offering of the sea- 
son, a widow (Florence Henderson) with 
three daughters and a cat, wed a wid- 
ower (Robert Reed) with three sons 
and a dog. The rival pets and siblings re- 
duced the wedding to a sickening chaos 
that was about a thousand decibels less 
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THE ELECTRIC HEAT WAVE: 


Are milli 
changing to 
electric heat just 











to save money? 


Could be, Because owning and operating 
economies of electric heating systems have 
been improving steadily. But cost isn’t the 
only reason people are switching to electric 
heat. Think of its cleanliness. Its gentle 
comfort. And its carefree modernity. 

And more. Electric heat offers the widest 
choice of heating systems you can get, 
some with exclusive features. And because 
electric systems are flameless, they keep 
maintenance down to an absolute minimum 
...a@ Major reason why hundreds of 






thousands of commercial buildings have 
electric heat. 

Efficiency is still another reason. Because 
electric heat is nearly 100% efficient, while 
flame fuels are far less efficient, even at 
laboratory best. 

Shouldn't you have electric heat? Get the 
facts. Plan ahead for continued economies 
five, ten, twenty years from now. A major 
factor. For information call your electric 
light and power company. 





Elect titut 
50 Third Ave., N.Y. N.Y. 10017 


Electrically 





Information on typical all-electric buildings in your area is available from your electric utility company. 











If it weren't for a volcano, Leilani would taste 
and cost the same as any ordinary rum. 





1use we make 
nall And we 
make it slowly. Carefully. In 
small batches. On a remote is 
land. So we can’t make much of it 

But we think you'll find the taste so 
pleasant, you won't mind paying that 
little bit exera 


After all, Leilani is made in paradis« 


On the Hawaiian ist 
Maui, there's a dormant \ 
cano called Haleakala. 
And the land that surrc 
it is rich in volcanic ash. Which is why we 
have the juiciest sugar cane in the world 
And why Leilani has s ich a light, dis- 
tinctive flavor 

However, Leilani does cost a 
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As dry as a good martini. 
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A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers 















The Adult Peanut. 








hysterically amusing than the show’s 
laugh track suggested. 

To Rome with Love (CBS) is the 
same sort of savorless trifle, with John 
Forsythe back to the laugh-packed re- 
sponsibilities of bachelor fatherhood. In 
this, his third series, he plays a wid- 
owed history professor from Iowa who 
relocates with his three daughters in 
sunny, funny Italy. Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town (ABC) exploits both the classic 
1936 film comedy of the same name 
and the stupefying breakthrough in 
transcultural humor of The Beverly Hill- 
billies. Deeds is a bumpkin newspaper 
editor who unexpectedly inherits the 
financial empire of a robber-baron un- 
cle and moves to Manhattan to redress 
family wrongs. In the first episode, TV 
Actor Monte Markham (The Second 
Hundred Years) wrestled with the Gary 
Cooper part and an intractable script. 

One of the new dramatic series on 
ABC brings back that pleasant man, Rob- 
ert Young (Father Knows Best), as Mar- 
cus Welby, M.D. Welby is an old- 
fashioned general practitioner, but Ex- 
ecutive Producer David Victor plays 
him off against what he calls a “very 
‘now’ young assistant” (James Brolin) 
who makes house calls on a 650-c.c. mo- 
torcycle. The first episode was about as 
good as U.S. soap opera ever gets: 
Can the “now” junior G.P., who mis- 
takenly diagnoses a pretty young school- 
teacher's terminal brain tumor as a psy- 
chosomatic “sex hang-up,” make_ his 
peace with her before she dies? 

The New People (ABC) is another at- 
tempt to reach the young by Mod Squad 
Executive Producer Aaron Spelling, 47 
A planeload of 40 touring American stu- 
dents was somehow blown off course, 
crash-landed on an isolated mid-Pacific 
island and, in the process, lost its radio 
and any hope of ever returning to civ- 
ilization. So the kids, stereotypes to a 
man (One militant black, one racist white 
Southerner, one rebellious daughter of 
a Senator) have to create their own 
world in a sort of college-age Lord of 
the Flies. In the opener, they played 
Hobbes with themselves and plausibility 
The life of the series should be nasty, 
brutish and—considering New People’s 
kamikaze time slot opposite Laugh-in 
and Here's Lucy—short. 

Curiously, yet another ABC premicre 
last week, Movie of the Week, led off 
with a plane crash. In this one, seven 
blind people survived, only to be done 
in by the tricky, pseudopsychological 
script. That disaster may or may not 
have been a harbinger of ABC's re- 
maining 24 movies of the week, since 
they will come from many different pro- 
ducers. Generally, they will run cheap- 
er (all 25 cost $16 million) and shorter 
(80 minutes without commercials) than 
conventional features. Films specially 
made for TV can develop into series, wit- 
ness last season's Then Came Bronson 
and Marcus Welby, M.D. TV fans 
who watch the TV flicks of 1969-70 
will probably get a foretaste—and a fore- 
warning—of 1970-71. 
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5,000,000 Shares of Beneficial Interest 
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$50,000,000 Principal Amount of 64% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due September 15, 1989 
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Price $3,000 Per Unit 
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MODERN LIVING 





FASHION 
Chic ‘n’ Little 

Their mothers may be only a Gi- 
venchy away from the best-dressed list, 
their fathers bespoke down to their 
brogues. But for children until recently, 
haute couture loomed as far in the dis- 
tance as puberty. Then Paris discovered 
the minimarket. 

First to lure les enfants was Coutu- 
rier Pierre Cardin, who presented a com- 
plete line of super-chic children’s clothes 
two years ago. Cardin’s collection was 
as high-priced as it was high fashion. 
A miniature version of the famous “cos- 
mocorps” jump suit cost $70, a boy’s 
tweed suit $80. Orders did not exactly 
flood in. Taking second thought, Car- 
din began working closely with his man- 
ufacturers, finally succeeded in cutting 
his prices almost in half. By way of cel- 
ebration, he opened a special children's 
boutique this month, directly across Par- 
is’ elegant Faubourg St. Honoré from 
his grownup salon. There, potential cli- 
ents can rattle around in toy racing 
cars or tumble with giant Teddy bears, 
while mothers hit the racks with new en- 
thusiasm, Now a jersey dress is a mere 
$36, a tweed suit about $40, Best news 
of all: children who do not live in 
Paris, and hardly ever make it over for 
the collections, can get the same bar- 
gains at any of Cardin’s 200 outlets 
around the world 

Small Issue. Parents who care to shop 
around do not have to stop with Car- 
din. Ted Lapidus’ “Mini-Ted” fashions 
can make almost any boy look soigné, 
and Carven’s “Ma Fille” collection puts 
mothers and daughters into matching, 
high-style camaraderie. Jacques Esterel’s 
“négligé snob” would get father and 
son in the act, too, with everyone wear- 
ing identical family jerseys. And then 
there is Marc Bohan's “Baby Dior” 


ie 





CARDIN 


LAPIDUS 


line. It’s not every two-year-old who 
can wear (or whose parents can afford) 
a white lace dress costing $100, or a 
white rabbit coat for $250. 

Nor is every newborn baby in line for 
the de luxe set of toilet articles (talcum 
powder, oil, cologne, cleansing milk, 
soap and a small embroidered towel) that 
goes for $35. But those in the market for 
a single diaper (emblazoned, of course, 
with the Dior griffe) can get away for 
only $3; a gold safety pin to go with the 
Diorpers costs an extra $3. Price, obvi- 
ously, is of small issue to the small issue 
of Morocco’s King Hassan; his three 
daughters are regular “Baby Dior” pa- 
trons, as are Iran's Prince Reza (for 
whom Bohan designed a minituxedo) 
and Sophia Loren’s nearly year-old son. 

Designing for children is no pushover 
Even in Paris, “Babies have no necks,” 
sighed Cardin's top tot seamstress last 
week. “They have no waists, and no 
chests.” Her boss, however, sees his work 
cut out for him, and no way to avoid it. 
Haute couture for children, Cardin ex- 
plains, “was a perfectly logical, even in- 
dispensable step, The couturier’s primary 
preoccupation is to impose his style. I did 
it first with women, then with men. It was 
only natural.” 


DESIGN 
Participatory Art 


Neiman-Marcus is already touting it 
as the “chic Christmas gift of 1969.” 
The day it went on sale at Bloom- 
ingdale’s in Manhattan last week, lines 
formed as if something were being giv- 
en away. Not quite. The bulky box la- 
beled Vasarely Planetary Folklore Par- 
ucipation No. 1 costs $500. For that, 
the customer receives 390 colored, mag- 
netized plastic pieces to be arranged at 
will within a 20-in. by 20-in. frame 
—plus the added attraction of hanging 
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Gold safety pins in the Diorpers. 
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VASARELY & PARTICIPATION NO. 1 
From here to eternity. 


a work of art he can claim, truthfully 
enough, to have put together himself. 

The kit's real creator is Hungarian- 
born, Paris-based Painter Victor. Va- 
sarely, the most articulate theoretician 
of the op movement and longtime be- 
liever that art should be not merely a lux- 
ury for the rich but available to ev- 
eryone (or almost everyone). Since Va- 
sarcly’s paintings fetch upward of $16,- 
000, the obvious way to cut costs was 
to mass-produce the medium and let 
the purchaser do the work. Once he hit 
upon the idea of using movable plastic 
units, Vasarely applied the fundamental 
idiom of his paintings—geometry and 
color. All pieces are snugly interlocking 
circles and squares and come in 19 care- 
fully chosen, generally compatible 
shades, A small suction cup is provided 
for easy manipulation. 

The kit also includes programmed di- 
rections—each piece is coded on the 
back—for three of Vasarely’s own com- 
positions, But Vasarely advises buyers 
to forget his own schemes and urges 
them to figure out their own. That way 
they may learn something about taste 
and design. Also about frustration. For 
though the pieces fit together easily 
enough, producing a balanced and pleas- 
ing arrangement is a true test of in- 
genuity and self-control. Says one new 
planetarian: “I couldn't stop. I worked 
until dawn and got so irritated I nearly 
screamed. Vasarely's paintings always 
looked like child’s play to me. Now I un- 
derstand all the long years of work be- 
hind them.” 

Purchasers may find that their years 
of work are only just beginning. The 
kit's mathematical potential for produc- 
ing different compositions adds up to a 
281-digit figure, or 5,971,415,683,544,- 
067, followed by 265 zeros. Which 
means, theoretically anyway, that a die- 
hard—and his heirs—can create a dif- 
ferent design every day just about from 
here to eternity. 
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Most traveling salesmen stories weren't made up 
by traveling salesmen. 


Basically speaking, traveling for a living is no has a good idea of where to stay, and a way to get 
joke. Because you travel when it’s good for business, — there without getting lost. 
not when it’s good for you She can fill youin on local business customs. And 

For 46 years we've rented more cars to more in a pinch, she can even come up with things like 
travelers than anybody else. a locksmith or an all-night drugstore. 

What we've learned about the problems of trav- What's more, she’s superbly prepared to make 
eling in that time has helped us build a company that’s sure she won't add to your problems. Nobody can rent 
prepared to make things easier for you, you a better maintained Ford or other 


good car than she can. 

But while others 
just rent you a car, she Herez 
will rent you a company. 


In over 1000 American cities and 
towns where you areastranger, there's 
a Hertz girl who lives in that town. 

Shecansuggesta place toeat,she 





You dont just rent a car. You renta company. 
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WHY AMERICANS ARE BUYING LESS 


NGERED by rising prices and fear- 
ful of future economic tremors, 
U.S. consumers have turned cautious 
in their buying habits. They are shop- 
ping harder for bargains, postponing 
some planned purchases of costly items 
and hesitating about buying on credit 
“We see a marked change over the 
past four weeks,” says Ernest Molloy, 
president of Macy's, echoing a common 
sentiment among merchants, Caught in 
a pincers, they feel squeezed both by 
the rising costs of doing business and 
by mounting consumer resistance 
The new mood—welcome to Wash- 
ington’s inflation fighters but a source 
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SERVING GROUND MEAT AT FORT DIX 
That familiar hole-in-the-pocket feeling. 


of concern to many businessmen—has 
been building up for months. The trend 
of retail sales has been flat almost all 
year. During the twelve months that 
ended last July, sales rose less than 2% 
while prices advanced nearly 4%, mean 
ing that the actual volume of retail 
trade shrank about 2%. Though retail 
sales climbed above last year’s levels dur 
ing the latest week reported by the Com- 
merce Department, most of the increase 
reflected the early introduction of 1970 
auto models (see story, p. 93). 

Rising Rebellion. Last week Time 
correspondents in a dozen cities inter- 
viewed 50 large and small retailers—and 
many of their customers—about the ris- 
ing rebellion against high prices. Small 
er retailers have been complaining for 
months, while big department stores and 
chain stores continued to do quite well 
Now that pattern may be changing as 
consumers tighten their purse strings. 
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“Business 1s harder to come by,” says 
Saul Zeidman, vice president of Allied 
Stores. Accordingly, many merchants 
and manufacturers are revising their ad- 
vertising to emphasize sound value and 
cost-savings. For example, Coca-Cola is 
promoting its 16-0z.-bottle package as 
the “best buy per ounce” in soft drinks, 
and Westinghouse Electric stresses “the 
most refrigerator for your money.” 
Consumer resistance shows up most 
sharply in home furnishings and ap- 
pliances. “We went to four different 
places before we finally bought a color 
TV set,” says Norma Piel, a Pittsburgh 
housewife, “and I’m sure that we saved 
at least $100.” Apparel sales are strong 
almost everywhere, but stores in Los An 
geles and St. Louis report a declining de- 
mand for shoes, partly because the new 
styles, which many people consider ugly, 
have not really caught on. The fur in- 
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dustry ts having tts shabbiest year in dec- 
ades; women are not buying as many 
minks and Persian lambs as in recent 
years. In Boston, Detroit and other 
cities, retailers express misgivings about 
the prospects for Christmas sales; some 
are trimming their holiday orders. 

The resistance movement has spread 
far and wide. The Pentagon has just an- 
nounced that it will stop serving beef 
stew in military mess halls next year be 
cause it costs too much to prepare. In 
stead, troops will get more hamburger 
or meatballs (which they prefer any- 
way). In another move prompted by 
price increases, President Nixon last 
week asked Congress to raise social se- 
curity benefits by 10% and to provide 
for automatic increases in the future 
geared to the cost of living 

In its latest sampling of the public's 
buying intentions, the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
found consumer confidence on the wane 
for the second successive quarter. Pro- 
fessor George Katona’s index of con- 
sumer sentiment, which is based on 
interviews with some 1,550 householders 
and has proved to be an accurate ba- 


rometer of future retail-spending trends, 
fell from 95 in February to 86 in Sep- 
tember. “That is a sharp decline,” said 
Paul McCracken, the President's chief 
economist, adding that it is “additional 
evidence” that people realize that “the 
economy is beginning to cool off.” Poll- 
ster Louis Harris found another reason 
for consumer unease: six out of ten 
U.S. families feel that they are not liv- 
ing as well as a year ago because in- 
flation and rising taxes have outdistanced 
the gains in their income. 

Downswing in Profits. The consumer's 
hole-in-the-pocket feeling was only ag- 
gravated by last week’s report that con- 
sumer prices rose at an annual rate of 
4.8% in August. Though that was slight- 
ly below average for the year so far, 
prices are still climbing at a rate of 
6% per year. As Oklahoma Senator 
Fred Harris, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, pointed out 
in an indignant speech, prices of meat, 
fish and poultry have increased nearly 
as much in the past seven months as in 
the previous ten years. Since 1959, the 
overall purchasing power of the dollar 
has shrunk to 75¢. 

The slowdown in consumer demand 
should ultimately force retailers to stop 
raising prices. The process may take 
many months, because sellers keep 
boosting prices to compensate for the 
higher cost of labor and supplies. But 
will the consumer's new attitude lead 
to a dangerous decline in U.S. busi- 
ness? Almost all economists anticipate 
a downswing in profits and a rise in un- 
employment. Most analysts, however, 
figure that the decline will not be se- 
vere enough to be called a “recession.” 
M.1.T.’s Paul Samuelson expects what 
he calls a “minirecession”—six months 
of no real growth in the G.N.P. Ar- 
thur Okun, who was Lyndon Johnson's 
chief economist, is betting against a full- 
fledged recession—that is, a sustained de- 
cline in G.N.P. His view is shared by 
the White House. Richard Nixon lost 
his first bid for the presidency in 1960 
partly because of the last U.S. reces- 
sion. He is the last man who wants to 
see it happen again. 


LABOR 
Toward the Four-Day Week 


Proposals for a four-day working 
week have a familiar ring, but last week 
shorter hours for the same pay became 
a more likely prospect for the 1970s. 
I. W. Abel, president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, served notice that 
the shorter week will top the list of his 
union’s demands in 1971 contract ne- 
gotiations. The 32-hour week, he said, 
would create more jobs and improve pro- 
ductivity by reducing fatigue. 
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THE SST: RIDING A TECHNOLOGICAL TIGER 


HE U.S. has seldom been reluctant 

to. embrace either technological 
change or the challenge of great na- 
tional projects. It is a sign of the ques- 
tioning times that disquiet now attends 
a project of just such dimensions: the su- 
Ppersonic transport aircraft. Last week, 
when President Nixon announced his de- 
cision to spend $96 million this year 
and more than $1 billion later on to un- 
derwrite SST development, the cheers 
came mainly from the manufacturers 
and airlines that stand to profit most. 

Far from being final, the decision 
now shifts to Congress, which must 
pass the appropriations. A spirited de- 
bate has raged within the Administration 
for seven months. Opposing the SST 
were Nixon's science aide, Lee Du- 
Bridge, and Hendrik Houthakker of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Supporting it were Secretary of 
Transportation John Volpe, Federal Avi- 
ation Administrator John Shaffer, and 
a genuine American hero, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, who personally presented the 
case for the SST to the President. 

Proponents of the SST have a com- 
pelling economic argument. U.S. aircraft 
have dominated world skies for 25 years 
or more, and last year $1.7 billion worth 
was sold abroad, the nation’s largest sin- 
gle item of capital goods export. Now 
U.S. supremacy seems threatened. The 
British-French Concorde, which will car- 
ry up to 144 passengers at 1,400 m.p.h., 
is scheduled to fly supersonically for 
the first time this month and to go into 
regular service in 1973. The Soviets 
are even further ahead; their TU-144 
has already logged nearly 200 hours of 
flight, and may fly passengers super- 
sonically next year to Expo "70 at Osaka, 
Japan. 

The U.S. supersonic will not be test- 
flown until 1972, and will probably not 
enter service until 1978. Seattle’s Boe- 
ing Co. has designed it to be a second- 
generation SST, leapfrogging the Eu- 
ropean competition. Compared with the 
Concorde, it will be bigger, faster and 
cheaper to operate. The airlines have 
taken 74 options on the Concorde, but 
have reserved 122 delivery positions on 
the Boeing SST assembly line. 

$40 Million a Plane. Yet the SST rais- 
es a troublesome question: what is its 
proper place in the scheme of national 
priorities? Granted that money saved 
by delaying the SST would not likely 
be spent in the ghettos, it is still de- 
batable whether a supersonic transport 
is a better investment than, say, an air- 
craft that could take off and land down- 
town. Every previous generation of air- 
craft has been cheaper, safer and more 
comfortable than the one before, but 
the SST is only faster. It will be no 
more comfortable and no more eco- 
nomical to operate than the 362-pas- 
senger Boeing 747 jumbo jet, which is 
due to enter service next year. 

The Government has spent $450 mil- 
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lion so far on feasibility and design stud- 
ies. Nixon’s proposal would commit the 
Government to invest another $1.3 bil- 
lion to build two prototypes. After that, 
Boeing and its suppliers are expected 
to finance the early production costs, 
which will bring the overall total to 
about $3 billion. Under a tough con- 
tract with Boeing, Washington will re- 
cover its investment when the 300th 
aircraft is sold. The Government will 
turn a $1 billion profit if sales reach 
the Federal Aviation Administration's 
predicted minimum of 500 by 1990—a 
return that works out to less than that 
from putting the money in the bank. 

One factor affecting the size of the 
market—and the fares—will be the sell- 
ing price of the SST, now calculated at 
$40 million a plane. The price of de- 
veloping new airplanes has an unset- 
tlingly steep rate of climb. The Con- 
corde’s development costs so far have 
almost quadrupled to $1.72 billion, and 
the price tag has risen from $12 mil- 
lion a plane to $21 million. 

20th Century Sound. In a market of 
500 SSTs, Boeing's profit will be a hand- 
some $3.5 million on every $40 million 
aircraft sold. The SST will create 25,000 
new jobs at Boeing, and another 25,000 
among a host of subcontractors, chiefly 
General Electric, which has engines vir- 
tually ready to attach to Boeing's air- 
frame. To forestall criticism that the 
SST will create few jobs in the ghettos, 
Boeing is seeking more black engineers. 

Beyond economics, there is the ques- 
tion of the sonic boom, which can vary 
in decibel level from a shot to a 50-mile- 
wide swath of thunderous sound, and 
would annoy groundlings, to say the 
least. Transportation Secretary Volpe 
last week promised that the SST will 
fly supersonically only over water, at 
least until the sonic boom is brought 
within “acceptable limits.” Three coun- 
tries—Sweden, Ireland and West Ger- 
many—have already banned SSTs over 
their territory. The FAA calculates that 
if all restrictions on supersonic flight 
were removed, the eventual market 
would jump from 500 SSTs to 1,200, 
adding $28 billion to sales. Thus there 
will always be a powerful temptation 
to remove the speed restrictions and sub- 
ject Americans to what Boeing calls 
the “20th century sound.” 

There is no doubt that the SST, like 
the jets before it, will lure more passen- 
gers into the air. A recent survey con- 
ducted for TWA revealed that two-thirds 
of all passengers responding would pre- 
fer to fly supersonically, and 56% would 
pay a premium of $50 to do so on a 
2,000-mile flight. Still, each SST will cost 
more than most airlines earn in a single 
year. Even now, the airlines are stretch- 
ing the tight money market to pay for the 
new generation of subsonic jumbo jets 
and airbuses, and smaller lines only wish 
that the SST would quietly go away for 
several years. As soon as the leading air- 
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lines buy the SST, however, competition 
will dictate that all must follow 

The SST remains inevitable so long 
as the Concorde and the Soviet TU- 
144 are in the air. Yet their threat to 
U.S. technology could prove to be a mi- 
rage. In 1964, Britain tried to cancel 
the Concorde because of rising costs, 
but was prevented from doing so by 
Charles de Gaulle’s insistence that Brit- 
ain live up to its contract. France's 
new President Georges Pompidou may 
be more amenable to the idea. As for 
the Soviet entry, it is largely an unreal 
threat; no Western airline could risk re 
lying on Russia for spare parts 

The big push to build the SST now em- 
anates trom the sheer momentum of 
technology. After the SST will come 
the hypersonic transport, with speeds 


County, Fla., and fears of flooding in 
Clinton Township, Mich., because not 
enough storm sewers are being built. 
State and local governments spend 
roughly $26 billion a year to build 
schools, hospitals, roads, sewers, airports 
and the like, and last year they raised al- 
most $11 billion of the sum by selling 
bonds. So far this year their bond sales 
are running 26% below that pace. 
Almost $3 billion in bonds that would 
have financed public construction—in- 
cluding a new school for Hondo and a 
modern hospital for Iron County—have 
proved totally unmarketable. Probably 
a much greater total of bonds has not 
been scheduled for sale because local of- 
ficials fear that they would find no buy- 
ers. Michigan voters, for example, last 
year approved two issues totaling $435 





FORCED CLASSES IN HONDO AUDITORIUM 
The costs of a disaster 


of 5,000 m.p.h., and then suborbital 
flight. Each step will eventually be tak 
en for the same reason that man climbed 
Mount Everest: it was there, waiting to 
be conquered. The still unresolved ques 
tions, which Congress must answer, are 
whether technology must move at a 
forced-march pace, and whether the 
boom of supersonic flight in the 1970s 
is worth the proposed investment of na 
honal talent and treasure 


FINANCE 
Less Cash for the Cities 


Lacy Elementary School in Hondo, 
Texas, is so overcrowded that some class- 
es meet in a makeshift room built into 
the balcony of the auditorium, and in 
two noisy rooms off the gym. The S00 
pupils, mostly Mexican American, are 
packed so closely together that illnesses 
spread rapidly among them. 

The Stambough General Hospital in 
Tron County, Mich., is so ancient and 
rickety that state authorities have. or- 
dered it closed by Nov. 26. The sick do 
not know where they will go after that 


These situations illustrate the social 
cost of a financial disaster: the near-col- 
lapse of the municipal bond market. 
Other results include a scaling down of 
planned airport improvements in Los 
Angeles, an increase in three-shift class- 
room sessions in the schools of Dade 
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million to finance antipollution and park- 
building programs, but state authorities 
have never tried to set a date for in 
vestment-banking houses to bid on them 
They have reason for their timidity 
About half of the investment-banking 
houses that were buying state and city 
bonds a year ago, for resale to banks 
and rich individual investors, have 
Stopped doing so 

The immediate cause of this chaos is 
the congressional drive to close tax loop- 
holes. Interest paid on municipal bonds 
has always been exempt from federal in- 
come tax, but the reform bill that the 
House passed in August would make 
such interest partially taxable for many 
individual investors. Banks, which nor- 
mally buy 70% to 80% of all munic- 
ipal bonds, would continue to collect 
tax-free interest, but their officers fear 
that if the bill is finally enacted it will 
be only a matter of time before that ex- 
emption ts limited, too. The slowdown 
in municipal-bond sales has produced 
something close to a revolt among gov- 
ernors, mayors and county officials. Sev- 
eral of them appeared before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee last week to 
denounce all proposals to tax municipal- 
bond interest. 

Even Senate defeat of the tax pro- 
posal would not restore the municipal- 
bond market to health, That would re- 
quire an casing of Washington's tight- 
money policy. Long before the tax 





debate boiled up, banks started curtailing 
purchases of municipals in order to con- 
serve funds for loans to corporate cli- 
ents. Municipal-bond prices dropped, 
and interest rates on outstanding bonds 
rose from an average of 4.85% in De- 
cember to 6.37% in September. Laws 
in several states, notably Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Florida and California, for- 
bid payment of that much interest on 
new bonds. Those states, and their local- 
government units, have been unable to 
float new tssues. Last week local gov- 
ernments failed to sell $142 million in 
public housing bonds paying 6% interest 
—tven though they were backed by 
the credit of the Federal Government. 
Proceeds from the bonds were intended 
to complete several public-housing 
projects. 

Legislatures are considering bills to 
raise permissible rates in several states, 
even though that ts likely to lead to high- 
er state or local taxes to pay the interest. 
If the bills pass, some local governments 
may have another try at selling bonds. 
Philadelphia school officials plan to offer 
a $60 million issue at 7% this month. 
They found no buyers at 6% in July for 
two issues Of $30 million and $17.5 mil- 
lion. The money is needed for a program 
of closing and replacing 42 slum schools, 
all of which were built before 1907, and 
are not fireproof 

Too High a Price. As long as in- 
flation forces the U.S, to restrict the 
money supply, states and cities will be 
at a disadvantage in competing against 
corporations for scarce investment 
tunds. Some local governments may be 
able to increase taxes or find other 
ways to raise construction money. But 
most of the public facilities that were 
to have been financed by the unsuc- 
cessful bond issues probably will be 
long delayed, if not shelved entirely. 
That is part of the price that the U.S. 
must pay for having allowed inflation 
to rage unchecked for too long. The 
price, however, is being made unnec- 
essarily high by the proposals to tax mu- 
nicipal-bond interest 


EXECUTIVES 
Goodbye to Bunkie’s Boys 


One way to get ahead in business is 
to become the protégé of a big exec- 
utive, but the trick is to pick the right 
one. C. Richard Johnston and Lawrence 
K. Shinoda thought that they had done 
so last year when they followed their 
boss, Semon E. (“Bunkie”) Knudsen, 
from General Motors to Ford, where 
Knudsen had become president. Three 
weeks ago, Chairman Henry Ford II 
fired Knudsen, telling him that “things 
just didn’t work out.’ Last week John- 
ston, 44, a top salesman whom Kaoud- 
sen had made marketing manager of 
the Lincoln-Mercury division, resigned 
in protest over the dismissal of his chief. 
Shinoda, 39, was fired outright as Ford's 
director of special-projects design. In dis- 
missing him, says Shinoda, Styling Chief 
Gene Bordinat explained: “Things just 
didn’t work out.” 
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AUTOS 
The Thunking Man’s Car 


A small car glided out of an Amer- 
ican Motors plant in Kenosha, Wis., 
drove quietly into the night and braked 
to a stop in a farm field. There, where 
the air was clear and city noise was ab- 
sent, the passengers alighted and vsgan 
loudly slamming the car's doors. After 
each slam, the men placed stethoscopes 
against the car body and listened to the 
lingering vibrations. Half an hour later, 
everyone climbed back into the car and 
returned to the plant. 

This midnight ride of American Mo- 
tors engineers was a regular test in 
their effort to develop doors that slam 
with what automen call a solid “thunk.” 
One result showed up last week as Amer- 
ican Motors introduced the Hornet, its 
new small car, with an advertisement 
that urged: “Open a door and listen 
for the reassuring thunk you get when 
you close it.” In auto showrooms, the 
sound of a car door slamming touches 
some responsive chord in the frazzled 
psyche of the American buyer—and all 
the automakers know it. “There is very 
little to go on when you buy a car 
these days,” says Carl Hedeen, General 
Motors’ chief of body engineering. “If 
the glove box opens, the seats are soft 
and the doors thunk, that’s all you 
have over the competition.” 

Angry Wife. Every year U.S. au- 
tomakers invest millions of dollars and 
countless man-hours to produce the 
thunk that sells. G.M. employs 250 tech- 
nicians—including graduates of Purdue, 





LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


UTOMAKERS are perennially op- 
timistic, and this year Is no ex- 
ception. Despite signs of ebbing con- 
sumer confidence and new models that 
are relatively unchanged, they predict 
that sales of U.S. and imported cars in 
the 1970-model year will come close to 
the 9,600,000-unit level of 1969 
Apart from the new small and sporty 
cars designed to frustrate the fast rise 
of imports, the 1970s look like and are 
much like the 1969s, In the year of 
déja vu, the only completely redesigned 
full-sized car is the Lincoln, which, 
among other things, now has a body bolt- 
ed to the frame for a quieter ride. Sev- 
eral cars have more powerful engines; 
the biggest of all is the Cadillac El- 
dorado’s, at 500 cu. in. The Plymouth 
Barracuda is one of the few cars that 
have had enough sheet-metal changes 
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Stanford and Michigan State—to work 
exclusively on doors. Ford, Chrysler and 
G.M. test and refine their thunks in 
soundproof chambers that are sealed 
like bank vaults. Stereo tapes are used 
to record the effects that subtle design 
changes have on the sound. High-speed 
movies are made to study vibrations, 
and oscilloscopes gauge the thunk’s du 
ration, The automakers also employ au 
tomatic slamming machines, which cre 
ate sounds ranging from what G.M.’s 
Hedeen calls the “angry-wife slam” to 
the “husband-coming-home-late-at-night 
slam.” The former is 50 foot-pounds, 
and the latter three foot-pounds. 

Company chiefs like to test the thunks 
themselves. Chrysler Chairman Lynn 
Townsend sometimes drives subordi 
nates to distraction by slamming doors 
repeatedly in the ear-splitting confines 
of a testing garage. American Motors 
Chairman Roy Chapin likes to go into 
his company’s executive parking area 
to try out the thunk, Ford has a jury 
of product-development specialists to 
pass judgment on thunks. 

The quality of the thunk depends on 
many factors: the rigidity of the car's 
body, the locks, the soundproofing in 
the door, the carpet on the floor. Heav- 
ier cars tend to have sturdier thunks, 
but lighter models can do well if aided 
by a few gimmicks. Special bracing in 
side the.door can improve the thunk, 
but technicians do not know just how 
or why. “There’s a lot of black magic 
in this thing,” says John Adamson, an 
American Motors’ vice president 

What kind of sound do Detroit's 





PLYMOUTH BARRACUDA 


to give the body a new look. The game 
of hide-and-seek has taken a new turn. 
Disappearing headlights have been 
dropped on all G.M. cars except the Cor- 
vette, but hidden windshield wipers have 
been made standard on nearly all cars. 

Of course, there have been some 
changes in prices. G.M.’s are up an av- 
erage of $125 a car, Ford’s $108, Chrys- 
ler's $107, American Motors’ $81 
(though the Hornet, at $1,994, is point- 
edly priced $1 below Ford's competing 
Maverick). Automen justify the increases 
by citing higher production costs, G.M. 
figures that payroll costs have risen 6% 
in the past year and will go up another 
6% this month under terms of the com- 
pany's labor contract; steel is up 6%, 
copper and lead 24%, zinc 11%. 

Part of the cost squeeze is of De- 
troit's own making. It stems from the 
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The ultimate can never be reached. 


acousticians attempt to achieve? At 
G.M., says Product Engineer Jim Les- 
lie, the goal is “ker-chuck—that’s what 
we want, ker-chuck.” Chrysler, says Ex- 
ecutive Body Engineer Jim Shank, aims 
for “the kind of sound you get when 
you drop a ripe pumpkin in the mud.” 
The ideal sound for American Motors, 
says Adamson, is “a clump—not a 
clink, clatter or clunk, but a clump.” 
Of course, he concedes, “we will nev 


er reach the ultimate sound.” Un 
deterred, scientists continue to chase 
across farm fields by dark of night, 


stethoscopes in hand, in pursuit of the 
elusive, perfect thunk. 





CADILLAC ELDORADO 


proliferation of models, options and spe- 
cial features. Ford's general manager, 
John Naughton, boasts that “we can 
run our assembly plants at maximum ca- 
pacity, maximum overtime 365 days a 
year and not build the same car twice.” 
Ford's Torino, for example, offers a 
choice of five vinyl roof colors, plus 16 
body colors, and 33 sets of interior 
trim. All that contributes to the more 
than $2 billion that Detroit is spending 
to bring out its new models, and denies 
auto plants the economies of long pro- 
duction runs of identical cars. Automen 
insist that they are only giving the pub- 
lic what it wants. Nobody wants to re- 
vert to the marketing philosophy that 
the buyer can have a car in any color 
so long as it is black. But quite a few buy- 
ers might be willing to settle for less 
choice in return for lower price. 
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Dramatic new concept in radio 


You’ve never heard FM/AM sound like this . . . sound 
employing Zenith’s famous ‘‘Circle of Sound”’ concept. A unique 
deflector cone, mounted above a big 614" high-compliance 
speaker, drives sound outward in all directions. Wherever you sit, 
you always hear ‘‘Front-and-Center” sound. Hear 
The Metropolitan, Model A424, at your Zenith dealer's soon. 


At Zenith, the quality goes in before the name goes on. 





Not the piano. The music. Once you've got 
it, music is a portable pleasure that follows 
yoy all your life. It’s a bit of peace you 
car call up at will. It’s a magical gift. 

The best way to learn music, of course, 
is to take piano lessons. Once you play the 
piano, the way is paved to understand all 
music better. Wouldn't that be a marvelous 
gift to give your child? Or yourself? 
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portable 


Naturally we hope you will buy a Yamaha 
instrument. They are among the finest, 
richest sounding, most responsive in the 
world 

But we'd rather you buy another brand 
of piano than no piano at all. 


©YAMAHA 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. Montebello, Cali $0640 





Ask your dealer about the Yamaha Music School 


CORPORATIONS 


The Coup That Won MGM 

Kirk Kerkorian, 52, who built his 
$275 million fortune on airlines, hotels 
and Las Vegas gambling, last week add- 
ed another potentially rich prize to his 
leisure and travel domain. He won con- 
trol of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, the ail- 
ing moviemaker, with a stunningly suc- 
cessful tender offer for some $26 mil- 
lion of its common stock at $42 a 
share. In August, Kerkorian had picked 
up 22% of MGM’s stock through an- 
other tender. Now his holdings will rise 
to at least 32% and perhaps to as 
much as 45% of the company’s shares, 
depending on how much of an esti- 
mated $59 million worth of proffered 
MGM shares he actually buys. 

Whatever his decision, Kerkorian 
should be able to wrest MGM's reins 
from Edgar Bronfman, who is president 
of Seagram’s, chairman of MGM and 
owner of about 16% of MGM stock. 
(TiME Inc. owns 5%.) Bronfman strong- 
ly opposed Kerkorian’s first tender offer 
but took no position on the second, Ker- 
korian flew to Manhattan last week to 
meet MGM executives but kept silent as 
to whether he will try to oust Bronfman 
or President Louis (“Bo”) Polk from 
their MGM posts. 

The coup was shrewdly timed. Be 
fore Kerkorian started bidding, MGM 
stock had dropped from a 1968 high 
of $55 to $29 a share. The company re- 
cently estimated that it lost at least $25 
million during the fiscal year that end- 
ed Aug. 31. Most of the deficit, how- 


| ever, grew out of MGM's decision to 


write off as losses some box-office flops 
and a great part of its slow-selling in- 
ventory of monaural records. Kerkorian 
thus bought into a company that may 
be poised for a turnaround. Bronfman 
has already predicted a profit for MGM 
in fiscal 1970. 


INVESTMENT 


Cornfeld’s Cornucopia 

The conservative moneymen of Eu- 
rope for years treated Bernard Cornfeld, 
the Brooklyn-bred magnate of mutual 
funds, as though he had financial hal- 
itosis. Many prophesied an early de- 
mise for his Investors Overseas Services, 
which flouted tradition and aggressively 
sold mutual funds to investors abroad, 
much as Fuller Brush men peddle house- 
hold wares in the U.S. Now that the raff- 
ish upstart has built 1.0.S. assets to 
$1.8 billion, he has become too rich 
and powerful to deride. Investment hous- 
es seek Cornfeld’s favor, and continental 
bankers have begun imitating his sales 
methods, Last week I.0.S. brought out 
its first public offering of common stock, 
and eager investors abroad bid the shares 
to a large premium. 

1.0.S. sold 11 million shares to Eu- 
ropeans, Canadians, employees and busi- 
ness friends. The shares, representing a 
20% interest in 1.0.S., were priced at 
$10, making the $110 million offering 
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CORNFELD AT HIS FRENCH CHATEAU 
And sometimes a covey of miniskirts. 


probably the largest equity issue ever 
floated outside the U.S. In the first 
day of over-the-counter trading, 1.0.S. 
rose to $19 a share, then settled to $17 
at week’s end. At that level, the com- 
pany had acquired a market value of 
some $935 million, and Cornfeld'’s own 
15% holding had a paper worth of 
$140 million. 

No shares were offered in the U.S., 
where the Securities and Exchange 
Commission does not permit Cornfeld 
to operate because he refuses to submit 
to normal SEC scrutiny. Nonetheless, a 
blue-ribbon team of U.S. and foreign in- 
vestment bankers underwrote the issue. 
Led by Manhattan's Drexel Harrison 
Ripley, the syndicate included France's 
Banque Rothschild, Britain's Hill Sam- 
uel, and Manhattan's Smith, Barney. 

Ocelots at Home. Bernie Cornfeld 
broke into the world’s financial estab- 
lishment by dint of supersalesmanship. 
He formed 1.0.S, 13 years ago in a 
Paris flat after deciding that there were 
millions to be made in marketing mu- 
tual funds abroad. I.O.S. has since grown 
into the world’s largest financial sales or- 
ganization, with 13,000 salesmen and 
750,000 clients in 110 countries 

Still a bachelor at 42, Cornfeld keeps 
a Paris apartment, a London townhouse 
and a 13th century chateau just across 
the Swiss border in France. His prin- 
cipal abode is a Geneva lakeside villa, 
where the household includes two oce- 
lots, his Russian-born mother and often 
a covey of miniskirted protégés. Lately, 
the restless Cornfeld has turned over 
much of the day-to-day operation of 
1.0.S. to some of his millionaire aides. 
Cornfeld remains the chief, but he ob- 
viously hopes to convince the remaining 
skeptics that 1.0.S. is something more 
than his private fief. 
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ges, ahead with the 
move ahead dress 





A red, white, and blue dress designed especially for you by 

American Red Ball.* It’s paper, so after the move you can 

toss it away. Typical of the concern that’s a part of Red Car- 
pet Service which includes: 


FRANK ANSWERS ABOUT MOVING. Given by a highly qualified agent- 
consultant. Go ahead, ask to see his credentials 

THE NEW LOOK IN PACKING. Carried out by care- 
fully trained packers, whose job it is to save you time, 
trouble and expense 
MODERN EQU/PMENT. Operated by the experienced 
hands of an expert driver. 

COORDINATED DELIVERY ARRANGEMENTS. Made 
in advance and followed through by your American Red 
Ball destination agent 

MODERN WAREHOUSING. Available when and where you 
need it throughout the free world 

RED CARPET TREATMENT. Symbolized by the red carpets 
we use to protect your floors during the move. 






* Available for $2.00 from your local agent, or write to the address below. 


American 


om 





Our $0th Year 


We're listed in the Yellow Pages e American Red Ball Transit Company, Inc. 
International Headquarters, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
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We've flipped our fleets! 


for only $7 a day 7% a mile! 





Why pay more? In most cities, our Buick Skylark, Chevrolet Impala 
Olds Cutlass, Pontiac LeMans or similar full-sized car rents out for 
only $7 a day and 7¢ a mile, complete with power steering, auto- 
matic transmission, radio and proper insurance. Air conditioning is 


slightly more. Pay for only the gas you actually use 


Look for us in the Yellow Pages. 
Use our FREE TELE-RESERVATION SYSTEM. 


We'll make a free telephone reservation for you to over 
637 offices in the Continental U.S.A., Alaska, Hawaii 


Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Europe, South Africa 


Florida Bound? Swing out in a ‘70 Olds, complete with 
Free Air Conditioning for only $7 a day + 7¢ a mile. 


Flying to Canada? Look for us in the terminal. 
Budget has booths in 25 major Canadian airports. 
2» 


Diners, Carte Blanche, plus our own credit card 
i 





We save you big money in the British Isles, too! 
We t 


Budget Rent-A-Car Corr 


The Car Rental Service of 


’ 
Transamerwa Corporation 


onor American Express 


t America, 35 —€. Wacker Or, Chicago 606K 








MILESTONES 


Died. Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 59, pro- 
gressive former President of Mexico; 
of a 1967 stroke from which he never 
fully recovered; in Mexico City. Lopez 
Mateos was easily elected in 1958 as 
the candidate of Mexico’s one major 
party, the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party, and spent the next six years bol- 
stering Mexico’s economy and _ inter- 
national prestige. At home, he quelled 
labor disputes to entice foreign invest- 
ment capital and established profit shar- 
ing for industrial workers; he spurred 
agrarian reform by deeding 30 million 
acres to the peasants, and under his 
aegis tourism became a $500 million-a- 
year business. As an_ internationalist, 
Lépez Mateos courted heads of state 
and led Mexico in the campaign for a nu- 
clear-free Latin America; in 1963, he ne- 
gotiated the return to Mexico of the 
437 acres of El Chamizal strip near El 
Paso, Texas, ending a century-old bor- 
der dispute with the U.S 





Died. Manya Harari, 63, Russian- 
born English publisher and translator; 
of cancer; in London, Equally at home 
in either culture, she founded her own 
publishing house, Harvill Press, after 
World War II, then dedicated the rest 
of her life to introducing the works 
(many of which she translated herself) 
of contemporary Russian authors. She 
published the writings of Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn, Andrei Sinyavsky (Abram 
Tertz) and Evgeny Evtushenko, but was 
best known for collaborating with Max 
Hayward on the translation of Boris Pa 
sternak’s Doctor Zhivago 


Died. Dr. Warren S, McCulloch, 70, 
major figure in the field of cybernetics; 
in Old Lyme, Conn. Multifaceted sci- 
entist who embraced the disciplines of 
philosophy, psychiatry and physiology, 
McCulloch dedicated his life to explain 
ing the workings of the brain and ner 
vous system, especially the thought-stor 
ing process, in terms of physical mech- 
anisms, In 1943 he and the late Walter 
Pitts theorized that the brain could be de 
computing machine, op 
erating on a mathematically logical basis, 


scribed as a 


and that these principles could also be 
used in computers—a that 
paved the way for great advances in com- 
puter technology 


concept 


Died. Stella Crater Kunz, 82, for- 
mer wife of New York State Supreme 
Court Justice Joseph Crater, 
the central figure in one of the cen- 
tury’s classic mysteries; in Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. On the evening of August 6, 1930, 
the recently appointed justice stepped 
into a taxi after attending a Manhattan 
dinner party and vanished. A sensational 
manhunt followed, but failed to turn 
up a clue. Crater was declared legally 
dead in 1939 (Stella Crater remarried 
in 1938), but the case remains un- 
solved to this day. 


F orce 
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Sixteen pesos (to the dollar) says you'll have a ball in 
Bogota. One Golden Anniversary Jet from New York, 
Miami or Los Angeles, then it’s cocktails for two at 


the country club. Emeralds with exciting price tags. 





* - Ss 4 Floorshows, concerts, bullfighters in their favorite 
i bars. From Chibcha gold to Bolivar’s battleflags, 
Bogota has the beat. To a swinging Caribbean cumbia, 


start something soon—on this easy way to South America. 


ay 





_ Celebrate our 50th ? 


makes South America easy. 


Call your travel agent or Avianca. New York: 6 West h St 586-6041 +» Miami: 377-8866 + Los Angeles: 776-6090 + Boston + Chicago 
Detroit + H« nuston* Philad Iphia + San Francisco * W ae , D.C. + Toronto + Credit Cards or Pay Later plan. Standard Ticketing. For 
Avianea’s full-length “Travel Guide to Colombia,” send sit o Interplan Publishing Inc., P.O, Box 921, Port Washington, N, Y. 11050, 
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Share... 


If there is no room at the top for all 
the Joe Lamptons and Jimmy Porters, 
those angry young men from the work- 
ing class, a black man in Britain can’t 
even get his foot on the bottom rung 
of the ladder. Two Gentlemen Sharing 
presents a tidy essay on John Bull and 
Jim Crow by telling the somewhat un- 
likely tale of a West Indian who des- 
perately wants entry into the Estab- 
lishment and a young ad man who is 
struggling to get out. 

Mackenzie (Hal Frederick) is an as- 
piring barrister from Jamaica whose 
search for a London apartment is com- 
plicated by predictable amounts of prej- 
udice and duplicity. “Yes, Madam,” 





PHILLIPS & GEESON IN “SHARING” 
No room at the bottom. 


he recites patiently over the phone, 
“it is a Scottish name. But I am 
from the West Indies. Yes, I am hope- 
lessly black.” On a tip, he finds lodg- 
ings in the Chelsea flat of Roddy 
(Robin Phillips), the son of “decayed 
gentle folk.” Roddy’s own insecurities 
lead him to identify more and more 
with Mackenzie's black friends and to 
lure him into a dead-end love affair 
with a white girl (Judy Geeson). 

If Scriptwriter Evan Jones is not to- 
tally successful in correlating black and 
white alienation, he does have a de- 
cided knack for good, pungent dialogue. 
“What do you want from us, baby?” 
shrieks a black homosexual to a des- 
olated Roddy at film’s end, “Whatever 
answers you're lookin’ for, we ain't it. 
No matter what they tell you, baby, we 
ain't got rhythm.” The fault of this mod- 
est and diverting enterprise is that, like 
Roddy himself, it can never resolve the 
question of black and white identities 
and, by attempting to combine the two, 
produces only an uneasy shade of gray. 
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... And Share Alike 

“I'm an obvious plonker,” confesses 
the hero of All Neat in Black Stock- 
ings. “You know, someone who shares 
his crumpet with his mates.” Indeed, 
Ginger (Victor Henry) and his best mate 
Dwyer (Jack Shepherd) have a smooth 
little system for sharing the wealth. They 
bring the birds back to their adjoining 
digs, dim the lights, then trade rooms 
and partners. It’s not as cushy as the 
setup in Two Gentlemen Sharing, but 
it gets the job done, At least, until Gin- 
ger meets Jill, “the special one” (Susan 
George). “It's been over three weeks 
and she’s still untouched by human 
hands,” Dwyer complains before right- 
ing the situation during a drunken brawl. 
Ginger, shaken up just a bit at first, final- 
ly recovers and marries Jill, who by 
now is great with Dwyer’s child. All of 
this is supposed to be comic, but it 
comes out grubby melodrama. There 
is, as partial compensation, some ex- 
cellent location photography of subur- 
ban London by Cameraman Larry Pizer, 
but that’s just so much frosting on a half- 
baked slice of lowlife. 


White Christmas 


As The Christmas Tree begins, doz- 
ens of eager French schoolboys dis- 
embark at the Gare du Nord for a ten- 
week summer holiday. One little mop- 
haired cherub named Pascal (Brook Ful- 
ler) rushes into the arms of Papa 
(William Holden) and Papa’s fiancée 
(Virna Lisi). All the kids are happy. 
All the parents are happy. Even the con- 
ductors and porters seem happy. It can 
never last. 

Sure enough, tragedy strikes. On a 
camping expedition to the Corsican sea- 
shore, Pascal is exposed to a lethal 
dose of radiation from a bomb that 
dropped accidentally out of a plane 
that just happened to be flying over 
that solitary spot in the Mediterranean 

. Anyway, after exhaustive testing, 
it is determined that Pascal has only 
six months to live. “What?” yells Papa 
Holden in a frantic outcry against des- 
tiny. “You mean there is no hope?” “I 
would be lying to you if I told you 
that there was,” replies the aging spe- 
cialist, with a certain sober sadness. 

There is, of course, only one thing 
to do. Papa forsakes his multimillion- 
dollar business and drives Pascal out to 
their country place—a little smaller than 
Versailles, but more cozy—where the 
child can perish in serenity. Papa as- 
sures the faithful family retainer (Bour- 
vil) that Pascal must never know his 
fate, but the little rascal eavesdrops on 
the conversation and announces that 
he has known all along anyway. Every- 
one sheds a tear as Pascal manfully 
prepares to meet his fate. “I've never 
seen anything like that Pascal for 
guts,” reflects the family retainer. 
“Well,” comments Papa, “it’s a hell of a 


way to learn the joys of fatherhood. 

Such scenes are punctuated by the 
ominous overhead rumbling of airplane 
engines, as the characters stare toward 
the heavens, reminded of the irony and 
irrevocability of fate. The white cor- 
puscles finally overwhelm Pascal's tiny 
body on Christmas Eve, and Papa dis- 
covers him, head hidden by the pine 
branches, expired under the Christmas 
tree. Still another airplane engine blasts 
across the sound track as Papa picks 
up Pascal and carries him off-screen. 
Viewers may have to be assisted out of 
the theater in similar fashion. 


Time for Medicare 

Big “Cat” Catlan’s game is off. He 
was once the Number One quarterback 
in the league, but he’s getting old. His 
younger teammates on the New Or- 
leans Saints ride him, and his wife, a 





HESTON AS “NUMBER ONE’ 
Pleistocene presence. 


fashion designer (Jessica Walter), goes 
into a deep freeze whenever he comes 
near. As he hobbles off the field, fans bel- 
low such pleasantries as “Yaah, why 
don’cha apply for Medicare?” He is 
even driven into an affair with another 
woman (Diana Muldaur), which is con- 
summated in front of a fireplace and 
photographed with a lot of lingering dis- 
solves as superimposed flames of pas- 
sion presumably play over the lovers’ 
discreetly naked bodies. 

In a vain attempt to make a movie 
out of all this, Director Tom Gries in- 
serts dozens of pauses between the cli- 
chés, some seemingly as long as a half- 
time ceremony. Charlton Heston brings 
his usual Pleistocene presence to the 
part of Cat, presumably granted him be- 
cause his rain-barrel chest wouldn't look 
scrawny in the locker-room scenes, but 
everyone else stands around looking sort 
of embarrassed. The last tackle comes 
as a welcome relief, as Heston and the 
film fall one final time to the gridiron 
with a resounding thud. 
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Now you can give Andy Jenkins a break 
without going broke yourself. 


Andy Jenkins is one of this 
country’s 1,120,000 hard-core un- 
employed. He lacks education, job 
skills, work experience and, worst 
of all, hope. 

But now there’s a way for you 
to help Andy—and others like him 
—and help overcome your skilled- 
worker shortage at the same time. 

The National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen, working with the U.S. 
Department of Labor, has created 
anew JOBS contract to help you hire 
and retain the hard-core unem- 
ployed. It’s called “MA-5,.” 

The MA-5 has special features 
that make it more flexible and easier 


to administer than previous con- 
tracts. The contract period has been 
shortened from twenty-four to 
eighteen months, and individual 
training and payback terms have 
been reduced from twelve months 
to nine. The contract can be used by 
nonprofit organizations like hospi- 
tals and universities in addition to 
regular businesses. Red tape and 
processing time are cut—for exam- 
ple, the proposal form you submit 
actually becomes the contract. 
How does MA-5 work? Simple. 
You make a list of job openings 
in your company. We recruit dis- 
advantaged people to fill these open- 
ings. You hire these people and pay 
their regular salaries. We pay for 
the extraordinary training costs and 
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services they may need to get on a 
par with your regular employees. 
Things like job counseling, job- 
related basic education and super- 
visory training. 

What’s more, the MA-5 has a 
special option that provides addi- 
tional funds to participating compa- 
nies that want to upgrade their 
present employees. 

Funds for eighteen-month MA-5 
contracts are available right now. 
So, if you’re an employer for a busi- 
ness or nonprofit organization, do 
yourself a favor. Call the National 
Alliance of Businessmen in your city 
today. 


National Alliance of Businessmen 
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Bearing Witness 


MY LIFE WITH MARTIN LUTHER KING, 
JR. by Coretta Scott King. 372 pages. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston. $6.95. 


When they first met for a lunchtime 
date in Boston, she thought he was short 
and unimpressive. But she soon noticed 
that “he became better-looking as he 
talked, so strongly and convincingly.” 
Coretta Scott soon found, too, that 
“M. L. King Jr.,” as he called himself, 
made quick decisions. By the end of the 
date, he had told her that she “had ev- 
erything I have ever wanted in a wife.” 
As she observes in this fond memoir of 
their 15 years together, “it was as if he 
had no time for mistakes, as if he had to 
make up his mind quickly and correctly, 
and then move on with his life.” 

From the moment she decided to 
marry him in 1952, she became as con- 
vinced as he was that God had a spe- 
cial mission planned for Martin. When 
he was asked to take on the leadership 
of the spontaneous Montgomery bus 
boycott in 1955, they began to un- 
derstand what the mission would be. 
All along the extraordinary path that 
his life then took he agonized over the 
difficult consequences of his actions. But 
he never doubted that he was the in- 
strument of God. Once when a mood 
of deep depression seemed suddenly to 
have lifted from him overnight, a re- 
porter wondered if he had changed be- 
cause he had talked with someone. “No. 
I haven't talked with anyone,” said King. 
“I have only talked with God.” 

Underlined Horror. Books like this 
tend to be ghostwritten, but Mrs. King 
wrote this one herself. The resulting 
weaknesses are also the book’s strength. 
If there is an overabundance of ex- 
pressions of gratitude to myriad friends, 
there is also much affection that might 
have been mawkish if presented in more 
professional prose. The story, moreover, 
is full of details: The Kings’ eldest 
daughter Yolanda explaining at school 
that her daddy “goes to jail to help peo- 
ple”; the awed Martin Luther King Sr. 
listening to his son preach in London's 
St. Paul's Cathedral and whispering 
what he would have shouted right out 
in church at home—"“Make it plain, 
son, make it plain”; Martin as a boy be- 
ginning his stoic endurance of pun- 
ishment by refusing to shed a tear dur- 
ing whippings administered by his fa- 
ther for disobedience. : 

Curiously, the book is at its best 
when retelling familiar events. From 
the bus boycott through the Atlanta sit- 
ins, from the jailing in Birmingham to 
the assassination in Memphis, Mrs. King 
succeeds not merely by adding intimate 
touches but by providing a personal con- 
text within which the events of King's 
public life take on a deepened drama. 
“If anybody had told me a couple of 
years ago that I would be in this po- 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


CORETTA KING IN MOURNING, 1968 
Illuminating restraint. 


sition,” King once explained to Coretta, 
“I would have avoided it with all my 
strength. But gradually you take some re- 
sponsibility, then a little more, until final- 
ly you are not in control any more. 
You have to give yourself entirely.” 
When President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated, King quietly told his wife, “This 
is what is going to happen to me.” She 
recalls, “I could not say ‘It won't hap- 
pen to you.’ I felt he was right. I 
moved closer to him and gripped his 
hand in mine.” 

When Mrs. King is at her best as a 
writer, she displays the same dignified 
control she first showed on television 
at her husband's funeral, Then her re- 
straint underlined the horror of the days 
following her husband's death. Now her 
spare narrative has the same intensifying 
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WITH HER HUSBAND, 1956 
Convinced of a special mission. 





effect—particularly in the final section 
on the assassination. The book offers 
no particular analysis of the tactics of 
nonviolence. Her portrait of Dr. King 
is not drawn with an especially clear 
or unbiased eye; wifely loyalty often 
robs him of the humanity of having 
faults, Dispassionate reportage is not 
her real purpose, Rather, she has un- 
dertaken to bear witness to his life, 
and she has done so with great warmth 
and skill. 


Primrose Pathfinder 


THE WATERFALL by Margaret Drabble. 
290 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $5.95. 


The history of the English novel, her- 
oines department, could be summarized 
as stories of Girls Who Dared To. They 
swooned, they wept, they rolled their 
eyes upward, but they dared to. They 
dared to, and did they ever pay for it, 
those primrose pathfinders, from Rich- 
ardson’s Clarissa to Thomas Hardy's 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 

Margaret Drabble is a presumably 
emancipated young Englishwoman in a 
presumably emancipated world. But her 
stories—at 30, she has written five bril- 
liantly uneven novels—return atavisti- 
cally to the primal theme. The dif- 
ference is, society no longer really pun- 
ishes the girls who dare to, They do 
the job themselves, wryly, with mas- 
ochistic lashes of good old late-20th-cen- 
tury guilt. 

In The Waterfall, Miss Drabble’s self- 
victimizing heroine is the well-inhibited 
product of a “faintly clerical back- 
ground.” Jane Gray finds life’s natural 
processes an overwhelming ordeal. Mar- 
riage is a great unease, Pregnancy is “al- 
most unendurably frightening.” 

Nothing is too trivial to be a night- 
mare for Jane. Housekeeping is quite be- 
yond her. Walking a child to nursery 
school takes every ounce of resolution 
she has. 

Just after bearing her husband Mal- 
colm a second child, Jane takes as lover 
her cousin's husband James. Malcolm 
is a successful musician. James is an un- 
successful garage owner and _ sportscar 
buff. But James, with his potency-sym- 
bol Maserati, can do one thing Mal- 
colm never could: give Jane sexual sat- 
isfaction. (The problem of the modern 
girl who dares to is that, all too often, 
she is also the girl who can’t.) 

To less intelligent and less hung-up 
novelists than Miss Drabble, the James- 
es of literature have been just the pria- 
pic princes to deliver a fair princess 
from her prison tower. For Miss Drab- 
ble, sexual love can also lead to the ul- 
timate trap in which puritan self finally 
gives hedonist self the punishment it de- 
serves, “I will invent a morality that con- 
dones me,” Jane cries in desperation. 
“Though by doing so, I risk condemning 
all that I have been.” 

Almost like a suicide, she throws her- 
self into “pure corrupted love,” with 
Romeo and Juliet sounding doom in 
her mind: “These violent delights have 
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violent ends.” And in due course, an- 
other potency symbol—this time an 
Aston Martin—nearly kills the lovers. 
A curious kind of post-catastrophe se- 
renity enters the novel. The puritan's 
dues have been paid, and for the mo- 
ment all is in equilibrium. Jane, a 
blocked poet, can even write again. 

But puritans are not got rid of that eas- 
ily. Miss Drabble has composed her daz- 
zling and anguished novel as a “schiz- 
oid third-person dialogue,” with alter- 
nating sections written as “I” and as 
“she.” “She” is mostly the girl who 
dares to. “I” is Freud’s good old su- 
perego, self-recriminating, doing soci- 
ety’s work even when society itself has 
lost its enthusiasm to play enforcer. It 
is the “I” that has the last word. The clos- 
ing sentence of the novel reads signif- 
icantly; “I prefer to suffer, I think.” 

But everything is not back where it 
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MARGARET DRABBLE 
Punishing girls who dare to. 


all started from. The Waterfall, Miss 
Drabble’s best work so far, is a superb 
audit on the profits and losses of love 
to a woman threatening to destroy her- 
self and those who love her. In a mas- 
terful final-balance statement for Jane, 
Miss Drabble combines hope with scru- 
ple: “My need for James had not saved 
me from myself, but it had perhaps 
saved others from me.” 


a Knows Where!” 


DR. BOWDLER’S LEGACY: A HISTORY 
OF EXPURGATED BOOKS IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA by Noel Perrin. 296 pages. 
Atheneum. $7.95. 





“Shakespeare, Madam, is obscene, 
and thank God, we are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to have found it out!” Thus 
spake the pure—the ever so pure—voice 
of the born bowdlerizer. Self-congrat- 
ulatory, combining limitless prudery 
with limitless zeal, the expurgator haunt- 
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ed the live authors of the 19th century. 
and the dead authors of every century 
previous. Without respect for reputation, 
he labored—blue stockings on his feet, 
blue pencil in his hand—to save the read- 
ing public from corruption and to save 
masterpieces (including the Bible) from 
themselves. 

What could prompt an educated man 
to change Lady Macbeth’s most fa- 
mous line to “Out, crimson spot”? Or 
to excise mention of Queequeg’s un- 
derwear from Moby Dick? In framing 
answers, Noel Perrin, professor of Eng- 
lish at Dartmouth, takes as his point of 
departure Dr. Thomas Bowdler, who 
had a passion for chess and prison re- 
form and an aversion to London smog, 
sick people, and all writing that, as he 
put it, “can raise a blush on the cheek 
of modesty.” Certainly the Family 
Shakespeare (first edition 1807, second 
edition 1818) became the most popular 
expurgation in literary history. It gave 
Bowdler’s name immortality as part of 
the language. But Perrin is up against 
not one man but a state of mind, and 
he has had the wit and learning to ex- 
pand his study into a brilliant little 
work of cultural history. 

Licensed Hands. Delicacy, Perrin sug- 
gests, became an overrated virtue in 
the 19th century. No response rated 
higher than “being easily shocked.” One 
proved one’s sensitivity by one’s blush- 
es, as Dr. Bowdler indicated, and, if nec- 
essary, by fainting. It was clearly fem- 
inine behavior, and Perrin dares to hint 
that behind every successful bowdlerizer 
there is a woman. Perrin’s real scoop, 
however, is the suggestion that the real 
Bowdler probably was not Thomas at 
all, nor his wife, but his sister Henri- 
etta Maria, Known as Harriet. 

What Perrin’s survey makes alarming- 
ly evident is that bowdlerizing could be- 
come almost as unbridled a lust as lust 
itself. An expurgator may begin quietly 
enough by “lopping” or “cutting.” He 
might omit, say, Sodom and Gomorrah 
from Old Testament stories. But before 
he is through, he is likely to end up as a 
compulsive cleaner—"the sort of man 
who is capable of bringing out an expur- 
gated edition of Wordsworth,” as a Vic- 
torian clergyman with a penchant for ed- 
iting was once described. 

In fact, Chaucer ranks second to 
Shakespeare among the victims of 
bowdlerizing. The company is dis- 
tinguished: Dryden, Pope, St. Augustine, 
Benjamin Franklin (“the leading native 
victim” of American bowdlerism), and, 
of course, Donne. “An easy test of 
what kind of college a student goes 
to,” Perrin proposes, “is to quote the 
single line ‘License my roving hands 
and let them go,’ and see if his eyes 
light up.” 

Matching the big-name victims are 
some big-name bowdlerizers. Lewis Car- 


° A literary spinster of Bath, Harriet anon- 
ymously created the first edition. When Thom- 
as brought out the second edition, he got 
credit for both. 





roll planned some tidy mutilations in 
his unfinished The Girl's Own Shake- 
speare, intended for his favorite age 
group (10-17), No bowdlerizer has ever 
confessed to any problems for himself. 
Almost all have declared it their duty 
to save their inferiors from temptation 
—meaning, of course, the young and 
the lower classes. 

As the passion for expurgation gal- 
loped, even the synonyms for bowd- 
lerizing got bowdlerized. “Castrate” and 
“geld,” commonly used to describe their 
trade by early expurgators, gave way to 
“purge,” “prune,” and “chasten.” Finally 
reaction had to set in. The purity mar- 
ket really went out of big business, Per- 
rin figures, with World War I. 

Yet he assumes that the source emo- 
tion of bowdlerism is still very much 
with us: “Delicacy has never died,” he 
says, “and never will.”* Meanwhile, the 
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HUCK FINN & FRIEND 
Saving masterpieces from themselves. 


practice still goes on, now catering to dif- 
ferent sensibilities. The 1885 bowdlerizer 
of Huckleberry Finn who changed “in 
a sweat” to “in such a hurry” has been re- 
placed by an enlightened 1960s model 
who transforms “a nigger woman” into 
“one of the servants.” 

The new standard of delicacy is more 
admirable. But the implicit point of Per- 
rin’s book is to make the whole process 
of text-tampering appear a loser’s game. 
If so, the classic, frightening example to 
all future bowdlerizers would have to be 
the editing of Matthew Prior* who ap- 
proached the line, “You've thrust your 
finger God knows where!” blushed, and 
serenely revised it to read: “You've 
thrust your finger knows where!” 





* Prior is often quoted as the author of the 
quite unbowdlerizable epigram: 
No, no; for my Virginity, 
When I lose that, says Rose, I'll die: 
Behind the Elms, last Night, ery'd Dick, 
Rose, were you not extreamly Sick? 
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Earl Wild’s 


Accompanist 


The New Baldwin 


Please! 
Only you can _,. 


PREVENT ese 
FOREST 
FIRES! 












Problem 


Perspiration 
Solved 


An antiperspirant that really works! So dif- 
ferent, it contains far more anti-wetness 
agent than any aerosol spray. By anybody. 
Solves underarm problems for many who 
had despaired of effective help. Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant keeps underarms absolutely 
dry for thousands of grateful users with 
complete gentleness to normal skin and 
clothing. This unusual formula from a 
trustworthy 57-year-old laboratory is guar- 
anteed to satisfy or your drug or toiletry 
dealer will refund purchase price. So get 
the positive protection of Mitchum Anti- 
Perspirant. Liquid or cream. $3.00, 90-day 
supply. 
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| One Disappointing Trial 


be 


THE TRIAL OF DR. SPOCK, THE REV. 
WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN JR., MICHAEL 
FERBER, MITCHELL GOODMAN, AND 
MARCUS RASKIN by Jessica Mitford. 272 
pages. Knopf. $5.95. 


In May 1968, Boston was the scene 


of a long-awaited confrontation. The 
Government was pitted against “the 
peace movement” in open court. The 


charge was one of conspiring “to un- 
lawfully, knowingly and willfully coun- 
sel, aid and abet” draft resistance. To 
make the conflict sharper still, the 
five defendants were all extremely rep- 
utable, particularly Benjamin Spock, 
the world’s foremost and beloved baby 
doctor, and William Sloane Coffin, 
Yale’s conscience-driven chaplain. They 
were, in fact, precisely the kind of 
men whose voices are supposed to be 
heard on key issues in a free society. 
Yet their voices had allegedly been 





But Miss Mitford was left with a hol- 
low and partisan book. 

Nevertheless, she handles the surface 
facts with clarity and crispness. Huge, 
amiable Dr. Spock is warmly real in 
her prose. With apparent balance, she 
also shows how defense lawyers, in- 
stead of helping to cut through to moral 
essentials of the defendants’ arguments, 
too often sowed confusion and sought 
the protection of sophistry and_tech- 
nicality. The least attractive result was 
Coffin’s testimony to the effect that he 
was really helping, not hindering the 
draft, “because,” as he explained, “turn- 
ing in a draft card speeded up a man’s in- 
duction and in no way impeded his 
induction.” 

Generally, however, the book lacks 
the searching view that would have deep- 
ened our understanding of the trial’s 
meaning. Moderately contemptuous of 
the law, the author is also, unfortunately, 
only moderately knowledgeable about it. 
She has obviously relied on the expertise 
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DR. SPOCK (SECOND FROM LEFT) & FELLOW DEFENDANTS 
Failed confrontation between conscience and the law. 


jointly raised in support of violations 
of the law. 

The watching public and reporters 
awaiting the showdown fully expected 
a landmark trial that would probe the 
right to dissent under the First Amend- 
ment, examining the morality and le- 
gality of political conscience exercised 
as a conspiracy to encourage defiance 
of the law. Not least among the re- 
porters was Jessica Mitford. A voluble 
supporter of liberal causes and noted 
gorer of sacred cows, she arrived in Bos- 
ton with her pro-Spock sympathies 
clearly showing, and she joined the de- 
fendants in hoping that the legality of 
the Viet Nam war could be exactingly 
explored. The hope was dashed when 
Judge Francis Ford quickly ruled that 
any discussion of the war's legality 
—or the draft's—would be irrelevant. 

The result was a verdict of guilty 
(for all but Raskin) and a trial in which 
few of the larger issues were discussed. 
That these proceedings later resulted in 
a reversal by a court of appeals helped 
Dr. Spock and his fellow defendants. 


of her lawyer husband, but she seems 
only to have asked him specific ques- 
tions. There is no deep exploration of the 
law's underlying rationale. Kittenish 
phrases crop up—‘for some unfathom- 
able reason known only to lawyers and 
judges’—which would be acceptable 
enough if the fathoms of the law were 
not clearly the business of a book about 
a trial and the functioning, or malfunc- 
tioning, of the legal system. 

Jessica Mitford does ultimately raise 
some provocative questions. She won- 
ders, for instance, whether all trials could 
be abolished in which—whatever the 
technical charge—the underlying issue 
is the political view of the defendants. Ju- 
ries, she feels, should be encouraged to 
ignore the literal mandate of the law 
when its enforcement will produce un- 
just results, Such suggestions, though, 
would encourage more thought if they 
did not seem to spring so narrowly 
from the experience of one disappoint- 
ing, dismally conducted trial. Or if they 
had been presented in a less disap- 
pointing book. 
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We can prove it$ worth 
the extra money 


Old Taylor is not the only premium-priced Bourbon in 
America. But it does happen to be the 1 »p-selling premium-priced Bour- 
bon in America. 

There are about six different reasons for that. Before you 
pay an extra sou for Old Taylor, you should know what they are. 
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3. If you think you’re paying 
' akingly price because we distill in 
a castle, you’re mistaken. We make 
aoe Old ‘Taylor here nor because it’s a 
1, Old Taylor was created by castle, but becauge it’s near the 
an authentic genius. Col. Edmund delicious limegtogte spring the Colo- 
H. ‘Taylor, Jr. was easily the fore- discovygm/ in 1887. We still 
most Bourbon distiller in the late Agaw wter from it. And no- 
1800's. Old Taylor is his crowning ; : Ay cls ts cloge to it! 
achievement. There’s only one Old 
laylor, simply because there was 
only one Colonel. 
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/ 4. Old Taylor is a signed orig- 
inal. Another step the Colonel took 
to foil those would-be imitators. 
(He also went to Congress and got 
them to pass the Bottled-in- Bond 
Act —but that’s another story.) 


2. People (droves of them!) 
tried to copy Old Taylor. Finally, in 
1909, an angry Col. Taylor changed 
the color of his label to a distinctive 
yellow, and printed a warning to 
would-be imitators where they 
couldn’t miss it. Thar took care of 






5. The three words above are 
not a swinging slogan. But Col. 
Taylor put them there, and we 
haven’t changed them any more 
than we’ve changed his Bourbon. 

We sull use the same 

costly small grains, still 
) tend our mash as loving- 

ly, still do everything 

just as he did it. Who 

are we to contradict a 

genius? 

6. Taste it. 


EL IS 
AND 
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Old Taylor. W hat the label cant tell you, the flavor can. 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO. FRANKFORT S. OQUISVILLE, KY 
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The Maria Isabel-Sheraton 
joins 3 other hot-blooded Sheratons. 












Mexico City 
Eleganza. Spanish sophistication 
enlivened with the spice and 
specialness of pure Mexico 
Maria Isabel-Sheraton is a regal 
beauty overlooking the Paseo 
de ta Reforma. It's Sheraton’s 
new center south of the border 
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Aruba tere the hot 
blood turns warm. The native 
smiles soften and life slows to the 
rhythm of the Caribbean tides. The 
Aruba-Sheraton Hotel and Casino 
takes on the glow of this Dutch paradise 
and all is tranquil. Except at night 

in the Club Diablo. 


IN&@SSAUI Pulses quicken to the Goombay 


beat. Bahamian chatter in the Straw Market plays 


against the clipped British accents in the import 
shops just down the street. The Sheraton-British Colonial 
sits happily in the midst of it all 





To get a worldwide 
Sheraton credit card 
write to ITT Sheraton 

Corporation, 470 Atlan- 
tic Avenue, Boston 


San JUAN Hot blooded? Not here. 
It sears. It's Spanish. And it's wild. Music 
brings everybody to their feet and laughter 
rings out of control. A space-age 





yg 2 cies torrid palace gleams in the sun and fc 4 

these four hotels or any ae. glitters at night. The Puerto Rico- ¥ y 
: : LE Sheraton is alive N 

Sheraton in the 4 4 

world call your nearest Sheraton ae 


Sheraton Hotels & Motor Inns 


E OF ITT 


